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1 low old will ycni he in tnc year 2000'/ 
Ihnv will llic world be didcrciit ? 

n vtni could clioosu. wlial lhini;s w(Hild you chani;e Ik'Iwi.'uu 
now and Lhon? 

What would you want to loavo unclKUi<i;cd? 

Social problems sueb as diseriniinaLioa, pollution, crime, and 
poNcrty arc the result ui' decisions made in tbe past. Are there 
solutions (or these and other problems? Will they have ehan,u,ed 
by tJic year 2000? 

What new challenges are likely to de\ clop? 

What choices arc now available? 

America shares a dominant Vcduc with many parts of the 
world — the idea of a democratic society based on human rights 
and social justice. This is not always achieved, and there arc 
many disputes over how it can be achieved, but basic documents 
like the Declaration ol" Intlependcnce and the Constitution express 
die stronjj; bcliel' that this value is worth the struggle against 
repression, ignorance, and intolerance. A democratic society 
depends upon thoughtrul and enlightened citizens. The chal- 
Jenges ol' social issues demand critical inquiry. The choices 
involve consequences lor the future. 

The HAYDEN AMERICAN VALUES SERIES: CHAL- 
LENGES AND CHOICES presents social issues in contemporary 
society. This book provides a framework for examining one of 
these issues, A similar format is found in each book. Each 
includes: 

• Case studies illustrating the issue bv focusing on human 
situations. 

• Factual information about the issue which can be used as 
evidence in making social decisions. 

• Divergent views and opposing value judgments showing a 
variety of values involved in solving the issue. 

• Futuristic scenarios illustrating possible consequences of 
social decisions in future human situations. 

• Suggestions Tor involvement in the issues and the 
decisions. 

• Recommendations for further study. 
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Tlie Dimeiisioiis of 
\ ioleiice: Cases 

Damn That Kid 

iuircl Kisk'T wiis loo vouni; to know ;ilK)ut sloroo sets, 
lie V;) nlv two vcars old and. like others of thcit aL;c, he liked 
to ex|; Whilr* Hiehard tried to behave, he had a child's natu- 
ral euriositv. Part ol' liis explorations one day iiieluded trying 
to figure out his father's stereo. In moments the stereo was 
broken, 

Hill Kisler, Riehard's father, worked hard to provide some 
pleasures for his young family and himself. Bill was 20 years 
old and had taken a job he didn't like, but which paid well enough 
to cover expenses. The new stereo was a kind of gift to himself. 
It cost more monev than he had, but credit payments jDcrmitted 
him to buv it. His 19-year-old wife. Helen, was happy that Bill 
could have some enjoyment. 

Bill had come home that afternoon tired and angered at 
his boss. He was resting with his eyes closed, listening to the 
stereo when he heard the crash. Richard had succeeded in pull- 
ing the cord enough to tip the set off the shelf and now it lay 
shattered on the floor. 

Bill Kisler was enraged. Grabbing Richard, he tied the 
child's hands with a length of cord and then beat him vv. th his 
belt and a yardstick. 

It took Helen an hour to calm Bill and convince him to rush 
the child to a hospital. That night Richard died of multiple frac- 
tures and bruic'es. 
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The Gnr)(jliuid Way 

I'lir j;i|).iiirsr th.',si('i\ tlir ijalntr.it, tod.lN st^tMils .(s MUM li .1 
l.isiin'.,' Ir.ilurc ol .|.i|).mrsr liCr .is tlir .incU'iil Irj mriiiunv or 
rcvnriu'f lor. the .Ijp.incsc r.niprior. H\' t'liii!;i!iii, to ;i strrii tr;i- 
(liiion ol (lutv. tlu' i;;iinl)h'rs iiiul iliir-vcs who iiiakr up tln' .lapa- 
nrsr uiuUMWorld lia\r 111.111. iti^'d to iiiaintaiu ;i \\*ol!-(^r(lrrr(l crinii- 
iial scmnoiit of so< ictv Tor fiioro than .'U)() \'rars. Thr .hipaiU'Sf 
polii r ol'tcai amiomu'c c.iniijaiL^iis to cnininatr i((iku:.(i crinirs and 
rstal)!is!i a greater dr^rcr ol' hiw and ordrr, vrt h'W of Ihr Japa- 
lU'Sc |)('0|)lr sooin to lake thrso cleanup clri\'os srriouslv. Owv 
riMson Tor suc h skt'|)ti("isiu is that iho 1*. \v major criniiuals who 
aiv r(nuidr(i U|) are rarclv c'on\'ictrd or. il* convictrch seldom 
s|)end much time in ])rison. 

Yet ck's|)iie attem|)ts hv the underworld headers to enforce 
strict ruh's lor conducting crinu*, Japanese criminal society has 
heen uiiderL'.ouii; a numher drastic c1kuii;cs as discipline 
anionic the uani;sters has hroken down. In the past, crimes of 
violence were not tolerated. I'odav, however, a new type of 
<j;anL;stcr spcciali/es not onlv in \'iolct\t crime ai^ainst the average 
Japanese citi/en but also in \iolencc ;ii;aiust other criminal 
leaders and uan^s. Indeed, crimes of violence are on the rise in 
japan and ^ani^ wars similar to those wiiich have occurred in 
the United States are hecomirii; a ]x)ssil)ility. 

This trend has sparked vet another [police campaii^n against 
Japan's estimated 140,000 gang members. This time tlic local 
police have been joined by agencies of the national government 
including the Tax Adminkstration Agency wliich plans to launch 
a naiion-wide "tax offensive*' against gangland organizations. As 
one official remarked: *'Vvc have learned from the American 
crime problem that it is easier to imprison gang leaders on 
cliarges of tax eva.sion than on other criminal charges. Wc hope 
to not onlv lear^n from America's war on crime but to conduct 
the Jap:inese fight for law and order in a much more efficient 
manner/' 

Violence for Fun and Profit 

Finback Whales— reduced from 400.000 to 100,000 by 
1971. 

Blue Whales —reduced from 100,000 to 1.000 bv 1971. 
Humpback Whales — reduced from many thousands to a 
few thousand bv 1971. 
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Bloody Bangladesh 

■ hiie iollowinu ( >ise IS hasod u|)on llu- iiijjil ol tlie lk'm;al 
people ol i'.ast !\d<istan to uaiii liieir iiuirpondcnco Ironi West 
Pakistan. Tiie siorv ol Isnialar is true, lakon irom <in iniorvicw 
Willi her l eporiod in llio Juno 2S. ] ^)71 . issue ol' Scu su ccJ:. ) 

15oni;al dead —eslimaled hoLween 200. OOf) and dOO.OOO. 
Bonsai i-ct'Liucos in hidia — est inialod hclwccn 7 .inO 9 
million. 

West Pakistan prisoners in I'.ast i\d<istan — 1 00,000. 
Oailv war costs to West Pakistan -2 million dolkirs. 
Dailv costs to India For iciuL^ec care — 2 to 3 million 
dol la rs . 

J ij 
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These statistics are a grim reminder of the death and de- 
struction which befall a nation torn by civil war. This is not an 
isolated example; similar statistics could easily be gathered on 
the recent Biafra-Nigeria civil war in Africa, the seemingly end- 
less civil wars in Southeast Asia, or the conflict in Northern 
Ireland. 

In December 1970 the Pakistan elections were dominated 
in East Pakistan by the Awami League led by Sheik Mujibur 
("Mujib") Rahman. Fearing the growing power of the Bengal 
people of the East, the leaders of West Pakistan refused to con- 
vene the newly elected Congress. Demonstrations in the East 
led to the imprisonment of "Mujib" and violent confrontations 
between Bengal demonstrators and the Pakistani army. Escalat- 
ing tactics on both sides led to a full-scale civil war and the in- 
tervention bv Indian troops which allowed East Pakistan finally 
^0 achieve independence as the new nation of Bangladesh. 

Only partly indicated by the statistics are the terror and 
atrocities that accompanied the Bengal fight for independence. 
A personal tale of horror was related by a young Bengal child in- 
terviewed at an Indian hospital: 

I am Ismatar. the daughter of the late Ishague Ali. My 
father was a businessman in Khustia. About two months 
ago he left our house and went to his shop and I never saw 
him again. That same night after I went to bed I heard 
shouts and screaming, and when I went to see what was 
happening, the Punjabi soldiers were there. My four sisters 
were lying dead on the floor, and I saw that they had killed 
my mother. While I was there they shot my brother — he 
was a bachelor of science. Then a soldier saw me and 
stabbed me with his knife. I fell to the floor and played 
dead. . . . What am I to do? Once I had five sisters and 
a brother and a father and a mother. iNow I have no family. 
I am an orphan. Where can I go? What will happen to me? 

Yet no confrontation between nations or groups of people 
can be reduced tc a simple issue of right versus wrong. If the 
Pakistani army was guilty of atrocities, the Bengals must be at 
least partly blamed for initiating the first acts of violence and 
for carrying out a bloody retaliation against the two million 
non-Bengal Biharis of East Pakistan who supported the West 
during the conflict. Only the intervention of their Indian army 
allies prevented the Bengal guerrilla forces from slaughtering 
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noii-Hcn^ai minority groups iollowintr the collapse of the Paki- 
stani o.rniy. 

The task ahead for "MujiiV and the Benfj;al people is that 
oi' huildin^ a viable nation cajxible of [Dartici|Dating in the world 
comniunitv. That task will not be easy, however, i^lvcn the de- 
struction, deat!., and stJll-snioldering hatreds in their nation. 

Stop Them at ; osts 

{ The lollowini; articles are based upon true events, al- 
thoui;h in realitv the events occurred over a <j;reater span of 
time than indicated by the dates used here. The quotations of 
Senators and ConL^ressmen were taken from the Congressional 
Urcord. ) 

NKw voKK, January '1968 — Durine; the 'on^. hot summer 
of l^n? some 72 cities in 22 states were hit by riots wliich left 
82 dead, an estimated 1.897 injured, and millions of dollars in 
property damai^e. hi Newark. New Jersev, 1.510 were arrested 
in a single day. wliilc 7,321 were arrested in the Detroit riots. 
At this moment there seems little likelihood of peace in the 
streets this coniini; summer — peace, at least, whicli is not 
brouiiht about bv the rc|Dressive police measures which accom- 
panied last summers riots. As the police arm and armor them- 
selves against the possibility of more urban violence, the people 
of the inner-city ghettos, heeding Black Power leader Rap Brown's 
suggestion to "Get vou some fire.** have been buying weapons of 
their own. 

City officials, however, fear more than a repetition of last 
summers urban rioting. Despite the violence, the 1967 riots 
were far less bloody than they might have been. They were not 
classic "race riots" in which Whites and Blacks fought pitched 
battles in the streets as they have done a dozen times or more 
since the Civil War. Confined generally to the ghetto areas these 
were confrontations in which Blacks battled not Whitey but his 
agents — the police, firemen, and white owners of ghetto stores. 
Lurking in the minds of many officials is the fear of what could 
happen in the future if such riots spill out of the black ghetto 
areas — a niglitmare of black mobs looting and burning down- 
town and suburban areas as armed mobs of Whites counterat- 
tack against black areas of the city. 

A growing suspicion is that the tactics of the angry minori- 
ties in this country may be switching from both the early sym- 
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bolic demonstrations and later mob violence to guerrilla warfare. 
Professor Morris Janowitz of the University of Chicago has sug- 
gested that general urban rioting seems to be giving way to more 
specific and premeditated uses of force— force which may be 
described as political violence. The Rev. Andrew Young of the 
Southern Christian Lead^^rship Conference stated the problem 
even more plainly when he recently indicated that many young 
Blacks now seem to be planning systematic acts of violence 
and the use of guerrilla war techniques in the urban areas of 
America, The verbal and symbolic violence of sit-ins and demon- 
strations thus seems to have been partly replaced by physical 
violence, some of it of a focused, political nature. 

There is a possibility that the urban rioting and demonstra- 
tions on the scale of those of the summer of 1967 will not recur. 
The possibility of more focused violence, however, implies that 
American cities may soon feel blows of terrorist guerrilla groups 
similar to those which have rocked so many Latin American 
and Middle Eastern cities these past few years. Should this 
threat be realized, there will be little hope for racial peace in 
America. 

WASHINGTON. DX.. February 1968— From New York to 
Paris to Prague, students are turning the world of the establish- 
ment upside down. Aroused by a growing social and political 
consciousness, inflamed by symbolic demonstrations and grow- 
ing acts of protest, students around the world today are rebelling 
over a number of issues ranging from campus problem s to the 
nature of society itself. Nor is it only the university campus in 
turmoil: many recent demonstrations around the world have 
included students of high school age. The demonstrations range 
from verbal and symbolic actions to highly destructive violence 
of a physical nature. 

Within the last year student demonstrations have occurred 
in ever increasing numbers, striking the United States. France. 
Italy. Britain. Spain. Poland. Czechoslovakia. Mexico, and Japan. 
Different tactics and differing degrees of success in halting pro- 
tests have been reported. In a few cases the authorities have 
peacefully ended demonstrations through the use of compromise 
or court orders. In most cases, however, force has been used, 
ranging from police clubs to army bullets and bayonets. 

The growing unrest among students is no doubt stimulated 
by the writings of a number of revolutionary gurus such as Mao 
Tse-tung. Che Guevara, and Stokely Carmichael. To the rnore 
radical student activist the real target of demonstration is "the 
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svstcrn." or society itSL-li', The view cxprcsscci in one |)aniplilct 
supportini^ a recent student stiikc was that it is now time to 
attack the ills that |)la^ue the An.erican social svsteni. Accord- 
inu to the |Kun|)lilet. only a radicr.L perhaps violent, restructur- 
in<4 of American society can save it Ironi destroying itsell". 

Some |)roress to see a conspiracy at work — the threat of 
communist sulnersion from abroad or internal conspiracy by 
revolutionary (^rou|)s al home. I>ut one investi<jiation ol" a number 
of "activist American campuses" revealed few administrators or 
faculty members who I'eel that student uprisings are part of a 
(global or even national conspiracy. Rather, greater cohesion of 
student «4oals across nati(Mial boundaries, a ^rowin^4 awareness 
of similar |)roblcms. and a i^rowin^ abilicy to co^nnuinicate deci- 
sions to confront such |M-oblems are seen as the stimulant for 
ex|)rcssions of student discontent. Because the problems facing 
American society, or any other, arc not generally open to easy 
or quick solution, it is expected that student demonstrations of a 
violent nature and ^governmental repression of an equally violent 
nature will continue to dominate world headlines in tl.c ("uturc. 

\vAsniN(;roN. n.c. Marcii 19GB— The United States Senate 
lias added an anti-riot bill to the Civil Rights Act of 1968. The 
miti riot provisions are an outizrowth of similar provisions which 
passed the Mouse of Representatives in July of In part the 

anti-riot act provides that: 

Whoever travels in interstate or forei<^n commerce or 
uses any facility of interstate or foreii^n cornmrrce, includ- 
inu but net ■ ' to. the mail, telegraph, telephone, radio, 
or televisiori. intent — 

A. to incite a riot: or 

R. to organize, promote, encodragc. participate in. or carry 
on a riot: or 

C. to commit any act of violence in furtherance of a riot; 
or 

D. to aid or abet any person in inciting or participating in 
or carrying on a riot or committing any act of violence 
in furtherance of a riot: and who either during the 
course of any such travel or use or thereafter performs 
or attempts to perform any other overt act for any pur- 
pose specified in subparagraph (A), (B), (C). oi (D) 
of this paragraph — Shall be fmed not more than SIO.- 
000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 
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J. Strom 'riiurniuncl, U.S. ScMialor f rom Soiuli Carolina, has 
stated that: 

l"lu' vcniniciU must be empowered to deal firmly and 
acLivelv wMh those? harl)inii,crs of anarchy who undoubtedly 
eontriI)uled subslanlially lo the tragedies of our cities. The 
aniendnieiit wiuild accomplish that purpose. Individuals 
who fly from city to city inciting to liot could be arrested 
and dealt with Hrmly under the law. 

I;*nianuel Cellcr. U.S. Representative from New Yoi'k, has 
argued that: 

We are all sick and tired of these riots, but I question 
whether or not this bill is goini^ to help in that regard. I 
know tiiis bill is i^oin^j^ to pass, and it is rather difficult to 
swim against the tide, but the ri^ht of dissent is precious. 
I respect tiuu ri<;ht in others, and I invite your respect for 
mv ri^ht to differ. A nation without controversy is pohti- 
cally dead. With the dead there is no dissent. In the ceme- 
tery there is no controversv. 1 think it is better for a nation 
to be politically alive, with dissent, with rivalry. 

Joel T. Broyiiill. L).;j. Representative from Virginia, has said 

that: 

Designed to stem the unholy alliance of mayhem and 
rioting that sweeps in an ebbtide of disorder and death 
from city to city in the Nation, H.R. 421 [the July 1967 
anti-riot bill] will strike at the seedbed of an evil force that 
now roams uncontrolled across America. 

Riding the crest of this destruction is a trained cadre 
of professional agitators who move in open defiance of 
decency, law, and order. They prey on discontent. They 
incite to action the poor, the underprivileged, the frus- 
trated, the weak, the underedueated, and the dreus of our 
society. . . . 

It is time to act. . . . 

It is time to reclaim for our people the right to live in 
peace and civil obedience. 

Elmer J. Holland. U.S. Representative from Pennsylvania, 
has stated in Congressional debate tliat: 
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H.R. 421 is not necessary to cope with violence in our 
streets. ... I cannot think o{T]iancl of a less effective way 
tu stem civil unrest in tills country than by trying to pre- 
tend it has no causes, or than by trying to assure ourselves 
that if one talks about it it will go away. The riots and the 
violence that have turn so many American cities are not, 
much as some of us would like tu think otherwise, the re- 
sults of some kind of malicious plot by which evil men are 
stirring up happv. contented Americans. They are the direct 
and inevitable result of 300 years of violence and lawless- 
ness and oppression. . . . This fact does not excuse the 
rioting or the violence, but it docs explain it. And anyone 
who thinks we can stop it in any other way than by trying 
liarder than we have tried thus far, to remedy evils that 
cause it. sinij^lv doesn't understand the time in which we 
live, 

William Ih'av. LLS. Representative from IncUana, in de- 
i)ate on the floor of the House has said that: 

0\-er the past few years, une American city after another 
has been shaken and torn by riots and mob violence. Peo- 
ple have been killed, property damage has run into mil- 
lions, communities have been poisoned and embittered, civil 
tensions have increased, public confidence has been shaken, 
and private fears have been intensified. . . . 

The gangster, the rioter and murderer must be stopped, 
with whatever force needed. The law officer cannot stop a 
rioter, bent on murder, mnvhem or arson, by kindness. 

Jonathan B. Bingham. U.S. Representative from New York, 
has argued that: 

Every one of us is deeply disturbed by the riots that 
have occurred in many of our cities. I have no doubt that 
legislation — serious, important, far-reaching legislation — is 
needed to prevent such riots in the future and to reduce 
their seriousness when they do occur. But the bill before 
us is not such legislation. It will neither stop riots nor re- 
duce their ferocity. . . . 

In short, in my view, this so-called anti-riot bill is not 
only useless as a remedy for a very serious malady in our 
society, but if used at all is likely to make the malady worse. 
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CHicA(;o, April 1968 — Riots in American cities have, in the 
past three summqrs, resuhed in a reported 130 dead, 3,623 in- 
jured, and property damage and economic loss estimated at 
more than 715 million dollars. 

Widespread national concern over this eruption of urban 
violence, coupled with growing campus violence, has been re- 
flected at all levels oi" government. In the summer of 1967 Presi- 
dent Johnson appointed a National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders, and later announced his intentions to recom- 
mend legislation to Congress which would punish those who 
use means of interstate or foreign commerce and travel for the 
purpose of inciting or engaging in civil disorder. 

The report of the Presidents Commission, published in 
March 1968, placed primary responsibility for the urban riots 
on what it termed "white racism" and recommended projects 
to aid urban redevelopment, expand low-cost housing, and im- 
prove educational facilities and job opportunities. Similar inves- 
tigations of recent disorders on the nation's college campuses 
indicate that a majority of them revolve around issues dealing 
with American society — especially the continued participation 
in the war in Southeast Asia. All indications are that govern- 
mental countf" iolence to repress dissent will in the long run 
lead to moi' v^nt confrontations. The reports seem to indicate 
that while suciety as a whole cannot allow rioting and violent 
demonstrations, the only feasible way to halt such activities ef- 
fectively is through a reordering of societal values and the 
achievement of a greater degree of social and economic equality. 

Response in Congress, however, has flown in the face of 
these suggestions. Rather than moving to resolve the massive 
problems at the base of such conflict. Congress has tended to 
concentrate almost exclusively on the immediate problem of 
maintaining order and assisting state and local governments in 
their efi^orts to prevent or control new outbreaks of violence. The 
Civil Rights Act of March 1958 included federal anti-riot provi- 
sions which to date are Congress' major response to the com- 
plex problems facing our society. 

The new law has raised two major questions: First, should 
federal response* to riots and civil disorders be a large-scale at- 
tack on poverty, discrimination, and the disordered social values 
which some individuals feel lead to riots and unrest; or should 
the disorders be viewed as a result of criminal activity which 
must be immediately and forcefully halted? Second, will the 
new anti-riot law deny the Constitutional privileges guaranteed 
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under the First and ImIiIi Amendment i^uarniuees ot freedom of 
speech, ricrlu of asseml)lv. and due |)roccss of law: or will the 
new law aid in liaUini^ violent demonstrations without seriously 
infrinuinti; U|X)n the Constitutional rights of American citizens? 

The American Civil Liherties Union, amoni]^ odiers, has al- 
ready questioned both the constitutionality and necessity of the 
law. In their view, while the law may act to prevent certain types 
of demonstrations, it may also abridge civil rights. In the long 
run wc mav find that repression coupled with a refusal to act 
meanini^fullv U|)on the underlying; social causes of discontent 
will lead to new eruptions of even i^reater violence and counter- 
\1olence. 

Silent Agony Ends for Cadet at Point 

WKsr roiNT. N.V.. June 6. 1973 — James J. Pelosi was 
graduated from tlie United States Military Academy here today, 
more than a vear and a half after he was officially "silenced" 
bv his fellow cadets. 

Beuinnini!, in Novembc J7l. Cadet Pelosi. who received 
his commission todav as a second lieutenant in the Army, had 
roomed and eaten bv himself at a lO-nian table in the cadet mess 
hall. Almost none of the 3,800 other cadets talked to him except 
on official business, in class, or to deli\'er a messai^e. 

A 44-member Honor Committee, senior cadets elected by 
their companies, had found Cadet Pelosi ginhy of completing; 
an answer on a qui/ after the examiner had given the order to 
stop writing. Although he denied the charge and produced wit- 
nesses on his behalf and although the conviction was reversed, 
the Silence was imposed by his fellow cadets. 

In the first few months after the Silence began. Lieutenant 
Pelosi. a 21-vear-old native of West Hempstead. L.I.. lost 26 
pounds, found his mail destroyed and his possessions vandalized, 
and saw his cadet peer rating drop from among the highest in 
his 100-man company lo 979th. lowest in his entire class. 

The Silence is rarely imposed, because most cadets faced 
with the prospect choose to resign. Perhaps the best known vic- 
tim of the svstem was Benjamin O. Davis. Jr.. who was silenced 
during all his four years at West Point. 1932 to 1936, because 
he is black. He went on to become a lieutenant general in the 
Air Force. 

1 The New York Times, June 7. 1973. pp. 1. 50. © 1973 by The New York Times Com. 
pany. Reprinted by permission. 
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Kidnapping for Christ 

W'es Lockwood. 20. a junior at Yale, had a dciu<d appoiiu- 
iiK'iU at 4 P.M. last jail. IGth. lie never made it. Nor did he 
show up at G P.M. lor his job as a dishwasher at the Faeulty 
Club, He was next seen bein<4 dri\'en through a t()llu,ate on the 
Pennsvlvania Turn|)ikt\ where he caied for hel|) and said he 
was bcin'j, kidnap|)ed. IN)liee .stopped the ein\ whieh also eon- 
tained two white men and a blaek. One ol" the whites eonvinced 
the e(>|)s that the bov was nientallv ill. They then drove on to 
an apartment in Masontown. Pa., 40 niiles south of Pittsburi^li. 
Lockwood was held ea|)ti\'e there for 212 days. 

Thirteen days later. Dan Vull. 20, a i^ood friend and former 
roonmiate of Lock wood's at Yale, was walklnu along 1 19th Street 
in Manhattan when a 6-ft. 2-in. 200-lh. white man grabbed him 
1)V the arm. and a smaller blaek man pushed him into a waiting 
car driwn bv a middle-aged white woman. "Don't you know you 
are possessed bv demons?" the woman said, according to Voll. 
The vouth screamed for help so persistently that the police in- 
tervened and freed him. unhurt except for a dislocated finger. 

The police might have |)ressed kidnapping charges against 
\'oirs abductors except for one fact: they included his mother 
and father, a junior high school principal in Farmington, Conn. 
The Lockwood disappearance involved his father, a stockbroker 
in Los Angeles, plus an uncle. The black man in both cases was 
Ted Patrick, 42, a former comniunitv-relations consultant for 
California Governor Ronald Reagan. He now lieads a ^'depro- 
gramming'' organization thai helps parents recapture children 
who have taken up with exotic religious sects. Patrick, a churcli- 
going iMcthodist, began heretic hunting as a leader in tlie FREE 
COG (Free Our Children from the Children of God) movement, 
a |)arcnts' vigilante group organized to reclaim offspring wlio 
joined that authoritarian fundamentalist sect, . , . Now Pat- 
rick claims to have an underground network of dcprogiammers 
tlirougliout the U.S. They have recovered, he says, some 600 
youths from 61 different fundamentalist penteeostal or Oriental 
religious sects during the past two years. "Team nicmbcrs" of 
the underground network say that Patrick charges no fee for his 
services except wliat is necessary for travel and other expenses. 
He also claims that the child's parents must assume tlic basic 
responsibility for any abduction. The abductions are justified. 

2 Time. March 12. 1973. pp. 81. 83. Repnnted by permission liom TIME. The Weekly 
Newsmegazine; Copyright Time Inc. 
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Patrick I'cels. because the youths ha\'c already been ''psycho- 
lof^ically kidnapped" by offbeat relit;ious sects. Parents, he says, 
are onlv "rescuing" tlieni, 

Patrick and his team members — mostly concerned parents, 
aheadv deprogrammed kids and an occasional clergyman — are 
not known to have anv professional credentials in psycholof^y. 
Nevertheless, thev claim their treatment always works. They 
liken it to an encounter group session. Other accounts oi" depro- 
gramming indicate tliat the process, which can last i'roni two 
days to two weeks, is something between a brainwashing and 
an inquisition. According to Pat ("Biff") Alexander, 23, a former 
member of the ,Iesus movment who recanted and is now a mem- 
ber of Patrick's team, the first step is an intensi\'e interrogation, 
sometimes lasting from morning until midnight. This is de- 
signed to ' break** the subject bv demolishing his false religious 
views, When he is sufficiently })liablc. his parents take him home 
with them for "finishing" the reccjust ruction of his old family 
and church ties. 

Parental abduction is. to be sure, not novel in the annals of 
reUgion. St, Clare's familv tried to retrieve her bodilv after she 
ran away from home to join St. Francis of Assisi and his band 
of pious mendicants. Legend has it that St. Thomas Aquinas' 
f*amily locked him in a room with a whore to dissuade him from 
joining the Dominican order. But the deprogramming practiced 
by today*s soul snatchcrs seems suspiciously like a religious ver- 
sion of the Ludovico technique — that brain-blowing treatment 
administered to Alex, the anti-hero in Anthony Burgess' A Clock- 
work Orarujc. It was designed to make him acceptable to society 
bv ridding him of his sado-sexual violence. In the process Alex 
also lost his free will. 
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What Is Violence? 

War, such as World War 11. Vietnam, or the Indian wars of 
American hislorv? Destruction of the environment through ur- 
ban sprawl, pollution, or the slaughter of animal lil'e? The na- 
tional turmoil caused by urban riots and student unrest in the 
United States and other nations, the bloody strife in Northern 
Ireland or Bangladesh, or the revolutionary guerrilla movements 
in parts of Africa. Asia, and Latin America? Distrust or hatred 
by one group of people for another? Contact sports such as foot- 
ball, hockev. or wrestling? Organized crime or gang wars in 
urban areas? All of these represent, at least to some people, 
forms of violence. 

There are. in fact, so many examples of physical violence 
in our world that the problem of defining it becomes one of 
choosing clear, representative examples from among a vast and 
varied group of possibilities. Moreover, contact with such mat- 
ters occurs almost dailv. for we can seldom open a newspaper 
or magazine or tune in the radio or television without being con- 
fronted by violence in some form. 

The attention given to subjects of a violent nature in the 
mass media, particularlv on television and in the press, seems 
to suggest that violence is a relatively new phenomenon. His- 
torv however, docs not support such an assumption. Violence, 
by most definitions, is age-old. In fact, no one geographic area 
or period in history seems to have a monopoly on its occurrence. 

14 
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Types of Violence 

.lust as ihvvc nrc miinv wnvs to define violerue. so are there 
manv ways t(; cateL;c)i'i/e or label its different kinds. Tor exam- 
|)le one nii<;lit eiassii v tvpes ol' natur;;! \a(;lence sueh as earth- 
(juakes, fires, and floods. .Another classification mi^ht make a 
distinction betwet'ii hinnan and animal \'i()lence. Here, how- 
ever, we will restrict ourseK'es to exainhiinfj, the lornier, and will 
attem|)t to eiassiiv it alon^^; a rami,e runninjj; I'rom mental to 
|)hvsical violence: and aiso on the basis oi its magnitude — deter- 
mined 'j,enerallv bv whether it invol\'es indi\'iduals, groups, or 
entire nations. 



Violence: Mental to Physical 

Perha|)s the most cojiimon ty[)es of mental \ i()lence iin oh es 
tlK' use ol Lmuuaue which breeds suspicion and hatred. Speak- 
ing and writim; are. of comse. tvpes of phvsical activity, but 
their impact is i;enerallv more mental (or psycholo<2;icai ) than 
phvsical. Injuries from lan<4ua^e violence are usually confined 
to die e<j,o. |)ersonalitv. or reputation, Sueh injury mav be sub- 
stantial, but it is differfait from physical damai^e. Mental vio- 
lence can indeed be more harmlul than phvsical. and it can be 
lon<j;er-lastini^. 

Gossip and runKM- are lanuuar^e I'orms which often provoke 
violent reactions. Rumor often heightens tensions and leads to 
confrontations. lOurini^ the enerc^v crisis the credibility <^ap be- 
tween citi/en. politician, and oil company rci^ardini^ hidden oil 
rcscr\'es and holdings. s|)ecial taxes, unfair business practices, 
or excessi\"c price increases, fed bv rumor on all sides, led to 
\'erbal confrontations in the halls of Congress and physical 
demonstrations in the streets. Languar^ ' of a more stingin^^ na- 
ture, especially when used in face-to-facc situations, usually 
leads to escalatini^ tensions and often to physical violence. Such 
det^rading ethnic labels as clcifjo, kiJa\ spic, redneck, nigqer, 
cliinJ;. or firinqo have fed the flames of racial intolerance and 
have been the cause of uncountable arguments, fights, and other 
violent actions. 

Grou|) actions or language mav generate damaging feelings 
of inferiority in others — whether or not this effect is intended. 
Such |xsychologieal damage, liowever, can be intentional, and 
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can involve more lIkiii words. Solitary coiifiiicinent is a cuniirion 
example of psychological torture. In extreme cases punishment 
of this sort has been known to drive people to insanity or suicide. 
Psychological torture oi'tcn i^oes liatid-in-glovc with pressnres oi' 
a more physical type. Threats or demonstrations of physical vio- 
lence can have profound psychological impact. "Brainwashing*' 
techniques have effectivelv combined physical pain with mental 
discomfort and disorientation to break or destroy enemies. Such 
violence, directed at individuals 'and groups, has been all loo 
frequent in recent years. 

Violence: Degrees of Magnitude 

Overt violence carried out by one individual against another 
is almost commonplace in our daily lives. Most of us have either 
been involved in or witness to physically violent interpersonal 
disputes. We have often viewed (or possibly taken part in) a 
violence-oriented sport such as boxing, and have read about or 
seen on TV examples of lethal violence such as manslaughter 
or murder. 

Physical violence betw*een groups is almost as common an 
occurrence as violence between individuals. The difference, of 
course, is that with groups the possibility of more serious conse- 
quences is heightened. Examples of group violence are every- 
where to be seen in today's world. Gang wars in the United States 
and bombings in Northern Ireland are examples. Clashes be- 
tween pickets and "scabs," police and demonstrators. Blacks and 
Whites — the list is endless. A survey of the past year's news 
sources will reveal that all nations have undergone internal 
violence in some form — coups, revolutions, mass strikes, sepa- 
ratist movements, ethnic clashes, and other forms of turmoil. 

Table 2-1 lists those nations which have undergone out- 
breaks of group violence since 1950 or, in the case of those na- 
tions which were colonies of European powers, since they have 
gained their political independence. The type of group violence 
studied in compiling this table was revolutionary violence and 
violence connected with coups cVetat. Both are attempts by one 
group of people to overthrow the ruling group or group holding 
political power in a nation. A coup generally attempts only to 
place new Individuals or groups in power. A revolution generally 
has the goal of changing not only the group holding power but 
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Table 2-1. Revolutionary and Coup Violence 



Africa 








Middle East 


South of 








and 


the Sahara 


Americas 


Asia 


Europe 


North Africa 


Burundi 


Argeritina 


Burma 


Czechoslovakia 


Algeria 


Cameroon 


Bolivia 


Cambiodia 


France 


Egypt 


Central Afri- 


Brazil 


Ceylon 


Germany (E) 


Iran 


can Rep. 


Colombia 


China (C) 


Greece 


iraq 


Chad 


Costa Rica 


Indonesia 


Hungary 


J'^rcian 


Congo (K) 


Cuba 


Korea (S) 


Ireland (N) 


Lebanon 


Congo (B) 


Dominican Rep. 


Laos 


Poland 


Libya 


Dahomey 


Guatemala 


Malaysia 


Portugal 


Morocco 


Equitorial 


Haiti 


Nepal 




Sudan 


Guinea 


Mexico 


Pakistan 




Syria 


EthioDia 


Nicaragua 


Phillipines 




Turkey 


Gabon 


Panama 


Singapore 




Yemen 


Ghana 


Paraguay 


Vietnam (N) 






Guinea 


United Stales 


Vietnam (S) 






Ivory Coast 


Uruguay 








Malagasy 


Venezuela 









Malawi 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Rwanda 

Sierra Leone 

Somalia 

South Africa 

Tanzania 

Togo 

Uganda 

Upper Volta 

Zambia 

The data sources used in compiling this table wore The New York Times Index, 
1950-1972. and Deadline Data on World Affairs, 1950-1972. 



also the type of governmental structure or the social system of 
the society. 

Group violence has many causes. It may arise over ques- 
tions of economic exploitation, societal injustice, or racial dis- 
crimination. Recent student protests and race riots are examples 
of the violence aroused by such causes. 

Table 2-2 lists those countries where student-oriented vio- 
lence has occurred within the last twenty years and is an indi- 
cation of the scope of the sort of violence that we are examining. 
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Table 2-2. Student-Oriented Violence 



Africa 
South of 
the Sahara 

Congo (B) 

Congo (K) 

Dahomey 

Ethiopia 

Gabon 

Ghana 

Ivory Const 

Kenya 

IVIauritus 

Nigeria 

Senegal 

South Africa 

Tanzania 

Uganda 

Upper Volta 



Americas 



Asia 



Europe 



Middle East 

and 
North Africa 



Argentina 


Burma 


Belgium 


Algeria 


Bolivia 


Ceylon 


Czechoslovakia 


Egypt 


Brazil 


China (C) 


France 


Iran 


Colombia 


India 


Germany (W) 


Lebanon 


Cuba 


Indonesia 


Italy 


Libya 


Dominican Rep. 


Japan 


Netherlands 


Morocco 


Guatemala 


Korea (S) 


United Kingdom 


Sudan 


Mexico 


Phtllipines 


Yugoslavia 


Syria 


Panama 


Malaysia 




Turkey 


Peru 


Singapore 






Uruguay 


Thailand 






United States 


Vietnam (S) 






Venezuela 









The data sources used m compiling this table were The New York Times Index. 
1950-1972, and Deadline Data on World Affairs. 1950-1972. 



Group \ ioIencc niav aris ' as one group attempts to force 
others to accept its social svstein, moral values, or religious 
views. The Crusades ol' the ' Christian Knights of the Middle 
A^es auainst the Islamic Saracens of Northern Africa is an ex- 
ample, ^Religious persecution and wars in Europe and the early 
American colonies. Western attempts to "civilize" the '"savages" 
of the Americas, Africa, and Asia, the attempted prohibition of 
the use of alcoholic beverage- tne United States during the 
era of prohibition, and toda/s controversies over drugs and abor- 
tion all involve aspects of violence centered around the desire 
of one group of people to force others to conform to set stand- 
ards of behavior. 

Table 2-3 lists those countries in which violence has oc- 
curred because of racial, ethnic, or religious differences, differ- 
ences symptomatic of the causes of violence under discussion. 
The tim'e period covered by Tables 2-2 and 2-3 is 1950 to 1972 
or in the case of those nations which were colonies of European 
powers, the period since they gained their political independ- 
ence. These tables are by no means inclusive; they merely rep- 
resent some of the recent results of inter-group violence. 
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Table 2-^3. Racial, Ethnic, and Religious Violence 



Africa 
South of 
the Sahara 



Americas 



Asia 



Europe 



Middle East 

and 
North Africa 



Burundi 
Chad 

Congo (B) 

Congo (K) 

Dahomey 

Equitoriai Guinea 

Ethiopia 

Gabon 

Ghana 

Ivory Coast 

Kenya 

Malagasy 

Mauritania 

Niger 



Brazil 
Canada 
Colombia 
Guyana 
United Slates 



Burma Belgium Afghanistan 

Cambodia Italy Egypt 

Ceylon Spain Iran 

China (C) United Kingdom Iraq 

China (T) Yugoslavia Israel 

India Lebanon 

Indonesia Sudan 

Laos Turkey 

Malaysia Yemen 

Pakistan 

Phillipines 

Singapore 

Thailand 

Vietnam (S) 



IvJigeria 

Rwanda 

Somalia 

South Africa 

Tanzania 

Uganda 

Zambia 

T! e data sources used in compiling this table were The New York Times 
1950-1972. and Deadline Data on World Affairs, 1950-1972. 

Finallv. i^roup violence mi\y be due to the desire of one 
UroLip to i^ain wealth and power throuj^h the economic control 
of the people, land, natural resources, trade, or political influ- 
ence of another jj;roup. Such is the stuff of which civil wars are 
made, whether it be our own American civil war or the more 
recent civil wars in Pakistan. Nigeria, Northern h'eland. or many 
Southeast Asian countries. As recent world events testify,, group 
\ iolence todav is difficult to contain within the confines of na- 
tional boundaries and all too often spreads to involve groups 
of people in other nations. \n such cases, inter-group violence 
becomes transformed into international violence. 

With phvsical violence raised to international levels, the 
possibilitv for destruction becomes even greater, since violent 
actions are backed by the resources and energy of an entire na- 
tion. The vast material destruction and suffering brought about 
by World War II is but on? vivid example. 
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Violence classilicci 'M this level has oceurred only during 
die last few ccnLurics sinee the rise ol' naLion-sLLUes. A group 
of people eonsider themselves a nation beeause of eoinmon race, 
hmguage. eulture. religion, or history. Whatever the cause, the 
rise ol" nationalism and the nation-state has strongly inlluenccd 
the history oi' international relations over the past tew hundred 
years. This has been due in large part to the tendency of nations 
to conflict, often violently, over a large number of issues, issues 
very similar to tliose political, economic, and social issues dis- 
cussed in relation to inter-group violence. That this should be 
true is not surprising when we consider that international vio- 
lence is merely group violence on a larger and more organized 
scale. Outbreaks of violence at the international level may be 
significant chiefly in that they tend to involve the total popula- 
tion and resources of the nations concerned and can lead to 
large-scale death and destruction among civilian populations. 

Examples of international violence are all too numerous. 
In fact, the number and variety of examples of violence of all 
types at all levels should indicate to us just how thin the veneer 
of human civilization really is. Beginning with the American 
Revolution of 1776 there has been a growing number of anti- 
colonial movements until today most nations of the world are 
recogni/.ed as being at least politically, if not economically, in- 
dependent. 

Examples of what many people designate as "internal 
colonialism* are perhaps less well known to us today. In many 

Table 2-4. Separatist Violence 



Africa 
South of 
the Sahara 

Burundi 

Congo 

Ethiopia 

Ivory Coast 

Kenya 

Mauritania 

Nigeria 

Rwanda 

Uganda 



Americas 
Canada 



Asia 

Burma 
China (C) 
China (T) 
India 

Indonesia 

Malaysia 

Pakistan 

Phillipines 

Thailand 



Europe 



Belgium 
France 
Great Britain 
Italy 

Northern Ireland 
Spain 



Middle East 

and 
North Africa 



Iran 
Iraq 
Sudan 
Yemen 



The data sources used in compiling this table were The New York Times 
Index. 1950-1972. and Deadline Data on World Affairs, 1950-1972. 
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nations there are u,r()U|)s who feel that they are uiijustly eon- 
trolled by the donihiant sei^ments of the soeiety. Such minority 
L!,rou|)s often ar^ue that within their own eountry they are just 
as e\|)loite(I as wei-e the colonized nations of the workL 

Talkie 2-4 indicates th(;se nations whieli duriiii^ the past 
twenty years ha^'e undcri^oiie \'i()Icnce connected with inde|)end- 
ence movements, in this case independence for groups who arc 
already |)art of what is an inde|)endent nation-state. The move- 
ments of the Basque pco|)lcs of northern Spain-southern I-^'ranec. 
the French-speaking minority of Canada, or the Iho tribe of 
Nigeria are recent e.\am|)lcs oi" strivings for independence by 
minority grou|)s within nations which arc themselves politically 
independent. These cases, of course, represent instances of vio- 
lence that may or niav not he international in scope, though 
such strugules are certainly international in their impact. 

The desire I'or power, prestige, and perhaps revenge I'or 
|)revi()us injuries has continually led to warfare between na- 
tions. During the last 150 years there have been appro.ximatcly 
fifty wars between nations. If we add civil and anti-colonial wars, 
[between ninef.' and one hundred wars have oecui'rcd in the last 
century and a hali\ A table indicating the nations involved in 
such violence would be without real value since most nations 
of the world would have to be included. A more interesting task 
would be to attempt to list thos'^ nations which have not become 
involved in violence at the international level in the post-World 
War 11 era. 

In addition to the i^hysieal violence at the international 
level, many recent occurrences between nations have involved 
violence of both a psychological and an economic nature. Much 
of the U.S.-Sovict cold war conflict has revolved around violent 
as|icets of threats and "psychological warfare." The charges of 
the uncIerdevelo|)Cd nations of the world that they are economi- 
cally exploited by the developed nations and the international 
capitalistic system or the recent international monetary crises 
involving the major trading nations of the free world are exam- 
ples of violence of an economic kind. 

Finally, aspects of physical, psychological, and economic 
violence can be traced to a complexity of issues linking science, 
technology, and ecology. These problems are difficult if not im- 
possible to separate from questions involving the wielding of 
political power or the desire to control economic wealth and 
resources. Decisions regarding the control of energy and other 
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natural resources, their use. and the ecological problems in- 
volved in questions of resource exploitation can easily lead to 
conflict at the international level, conflict that may become vio- 
lent. Recent coniVonrations on the high seas between Ashing 
fleets oi" difl'erent nations over control ol" the ocean's resources 
is one exam])le of such violent interaction at the international 
level. 



Conclusion 

In the preceding pages it has been suggested that one ap- 
proach to violence may be to classify it along a range running 
from physical to non-physical, or to categorize violence on in- 
tcrpersonah inter-group, and international levels. Of course, 
other categories or schemes of classification would be equally 
valid. (For example, violence could be classified by political, 
economic, and ])sychological causes, or defined by legal, reli- 
gious, or psychological concepts.) We would argue, however, 
that there is little question about the conclusion that violence, 
according to most general definitions and classifications, is not 
to be found exclusively in any single geographic location or his- 
torical time dimension. 

Violence, however, is not the sum total of history and to 
attempt to suggest so would be misleading and dishonest. Vio- 
lence is but one thread, one of many, that runs throughout the 
recorded history of the human species. This chapter has focused 
on its scope and place in history so that we might have greater 
hopes of eventually understanding its causes and occurrence in 
todays won 1 Understanding violence may be the first step to 
dealing with it. 
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The American Way of 
Violence 

The Historical Perspective 

A hisLorical overview of the American wav of violence is pre- 
senLcd Iicre scparaLcIy not because America is more violent than 
other nations but ixxausc this happens to I^e the society in which 
we luive been raised and will proi^al^ly live out our lives. Fur- 
thermore, it is this societv that offers most oi' us the widest 
range ol' options lor working toward the achievement of a re- 
duction oi' violence. We need only acknowledge the need to at- 
tempt to do so. 

In the United States, as elsewhere in the world, violence has 
often been used by different groups in an attempt to gain their 
desired goals. It has been used both officially by governments 
and their agencies and unofficially by ordinary citizens and 
groups. There are definite categories, levels, and causes of vio- 
lence to be found in this brief survey of violence in the American 
historical context. 

Some concerns for the reader to be aware of are: 

1. What level or levels of violence are being discussed and 
how might the examples under discussion be defined? 

2. What are the implied causes of violence herein? The de- 
sire for political control or economic gain, reaction to racial, 
religious or sexist discrimination, or any number of similar 
causes? 

3. Does the violence in question seem to have been necessary? 

4. Do historical examples seemingly indicate that violence is 
an effective tool by which individuals or groups may at- 
tempt to gain a desired goal? 

23 
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Tlic mass media ami manv scholarly arliclcs su-Rcsl thai 
hiuli levels or violcTKc aic a iclaiivcly now occliim'iicc in Amcii- 
can hisiorv, thai widcspicad violence is a lecenl crealioii ol 
pcnnissive child-reaiin- practices and the 1960s, "decade ol pro- 
test " A critical t;lance at American history, however, mdicates 
that this view is inaccurate, interpersonal violence has lon^ hcen 
part of the American scene. The rittiali/ed dtiel hetween ol- 
lended parties, the frontier Kunlis^ht, the political assassination, 
or the sometimes hrutal psychological infighting that charac- 
teri/es decision-making in corporate executive suites— tlicse are 
among countless examples. Nor is inter-group violence a stranger 
to America as attested hy our long and violent history of racial, 
hibor and revolutionary disturbances. And America has long 
been involved in a series of violent international conflicts, rang- 
ing from the threat of arms to the ultimate physical violence, 
the use of nuclear weapons against a wartime enemy The 
founding of the American nation was made possible only by the 
successful conclusion of a war lor independence against Great 
Britain Furthermore, from its birth as a nation through the end 
of the nineteenth century, the United States engaged in violent 
conflict with virtually every American Indian nation. And our 
awesome Civil War accounted for more American dead than any 
other war we have been engaged in before or since. The tact that 
historians continually argue about whether these conflicts were 



Table 3-1 Costs o» U.S. Involvement in International Wars 



Wars 

Mexican War (1846-1848) 
Spanish American War (1898) 
World War I (1917-1918) 
World War II (1941-1945) 
Korean War (1950-1953) 
Vietnam War (1961-1973) 



Deaths 

11,000 
5.000 
126,000 
292,000 
54.000 
46,040 ■ 



Original War Costs 
(in millions of dollars) 

73 
400 
26,000 
228,000 
54,000 - 
103,500 ' 



.J D Smger and Melvin Small, The Wages of War 1816-1965: A Statistical 
U!,ndhnnk tHfvi York' John Wiley & Sons, Inc.. 1972). ... 
%ttust,LlZtract ot the Umted States. 1972. United States Departmen of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Pnnt.ng 

°Dopar!men. of Defense statistics released by the Directorate for Information 
One^at o^s Supplied by the United States Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
S t^s from a report issued by the Congressional Research Service. 
Library of Congress. August 15, 1972. Supplied by the United States Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 
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truly intcrrKilioiKiI or iiUcriKiI docs not, diininisli their magnitude 
or scope. 

An important indication of just how violence prone any 
^roup lias been at certain staii;es of its dcvclopnient is the num- 
ber ol" times that group has chosen to employ violent means 
against other groups to gain group-established goals or desired 
ends. Incredible as it may seem, William Ncsbitt, in Data on the 
Human Crisis, has estimated that in all hut twenty of the ap- 
proximately 200 years of American history. U,S, military forces 
have l)ecn engaged in active military operations somewhere in 
the world, The terril)le cost in terms of lives lost and economic 
resources wasted has been enormous, as indicated in part by 
Table 3-1. 

Nor do these statistics reflect tlic costs of such international 
military actions as those undertaken by the United States to 
overpower the pirates of the Barbary coast, to open Japan to 
Western influence and trade, to maintain our position in China 
during the period of "F.uropea nidation and trade," or to main- 
tain our position of dominance among our neighbors in Latin 
America. 

A great many Americans are seemingly under the impres- 
sion that our nation has enjoyed almost two centuries of rela- 
tively peaceful progress and lawful change toward the goals set 
forth in the Dcclaradon of Independence and Constitution of the 
United States. There are no sharp divisions or major gulfs, many 
believe, among the large number of social, racial, and ethnic 
groups in the country. America, it is thought, is a nation where 
many diverse groups are able to reach peaceful solutions to 
problems, which allows all to share in the wealth and freedom 
of our society. Outbreaks of group violence are seen as being 
occasional affairs, few in number and scattered throughout a 
largely nonviolent history. Therefore, when violence does occur, 
it is generally viewed as somewhat unnatural or un-American, 
an activity carried out by small groups of discontented radicals 
and professional rabble-rousers who in no real way represent the 
true "American way of life," 

On the other hand, many Americans would argue that a 
scrutiny of our history reveals a country that has often experi- 
enced prolonged periods of group violence directly related to 
attempts by different groups to achieve desired goals. Given this 
point of view, many of these individuals might tend to agree 
with Black militant H. Rap Brown that 'violence is as American 
as cherry pie." 
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The Diversity of Violence 

A brirl' suvvc\ of iUv pasl iwo ciMiUirics ni;iv lu'lp phicc 
lUr plu'iionicnou of N'iolcMur in Anicric a in clearer historical pcr- 
spcHiiNc. !l will also assist in lornuilaiinii; judi^nicnis concern- 
inu the (le.i;ree to which American society can be characieri/.ec! 
as ha\ inii, cNoh'cd in a \ iolcnl rnanner. 

llci'oiutiaiKtrif Violrtwr 

l)iirin<Ji the iX'N'olutiona-v wai' Anici'ican colonists fought 
not onlv the British authorities and their armies, hut also each 
other. With the outbreak ol" hostilities aj^ainst Great Britain, rebel 
unerrilla bands bci^an a series of systematic attacks ai^ainst the 
Tories (colonists who remained loyal to the Kin^u; of ICn^eland). 
Torv !iiarau(lers retaliated with equal rerocity. The bitter vio- 
lence of this period, followed bv the eventual defeat of the Brit- 
ish, resulted in tht^ migration of lart^e numbers of Tories to Can- 
ada or other !.^>ritish-hcld territories. Some historians have argued 
that only their forced flight saved the newly independent Ameri- 
can states from a prolonged period of internal civil war. 

AqKirian Violence 

Sbav's Rebellion in Massachusetts in 1786. the 1794 Whis- 
kev Rebellion of Pennsylvania, and Frio's Rebellion in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1798 are some of the better-known examples of vio- 
lent aurarian response to tax and land issues during the early 
vcars of the American republic. These revolts against what was 
viewed as economic exploitation (control of prices and tax rates 
bv eastern merchants and large landowners) had largely sub- 
sided bv 1800, although thev were to erupt poriodicallv through- 
out our historv, 

Manv historians view the long and costly American Civil 
War as more of a conflict between the rural, agrarian South 
and the industrialized North than as a conflict over the direct 
issue of slavery. Viewed from this perspective, it was one of the 
costliest agrarian-type conflicts in history, ranking in magnitude 
with the F.uropean peasant wars of the Reformation period and 
the Kulak resistance movements against communist control of 
agriculture in Russia in the early part of this century. Its after- 
nTath left the farmer with continuing economic problems re- 
garding crop prices, taxation rates, railway rates, and monetary 
policv.'^and led to the formation of the Grange, the Farmer's Al- 
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liinuf. tlu' lN)|)iilisi I w ;mf i (jiIut ;i librarian <j,r(»U|)s, ^I'licsr 
ranm'd in orinitalioii iH)\u oru.ini/cd political partirs. attcinpt- 
iiiLl lo cli.iiiur tlir ^vslcni tlu'()Li<j,li tlir hallol. to \ i<4ilaiUr ^^roups 
(l('<liratr(l to joiroful chanm' llii'oiinh violcnl nicMiis. 

Iloccnl oNTiits in (hr I'nili'il Stales iiidic-ato lliat rnrins of 
aiiiai ian N iolciico still tend to o( i ur. X'ioioiit coiil lontations hr- 
twooii larmcrs and niiuiant workt'is iw C'aliroinia, the prctiin- 
turi' slauulitrr of li\i'sinc'k ami pouln v as a mraiis of kccpini^ 
niarkol piicos at drsirablr h'\(ds. and the allo^rd attianpls of 
rcriain auiariaii ori;ani/atloiis lo \ni\- political inllucncc thi'()Li<Ji 
cxorhitanl t anipaii;!! con Hi hut ions arc \ai"\iii'j, asixn/ls of an 
onL^oiii'j, prohlciii, 

h'flniic (iiid llin idl \'/n/c//( c 

Anici i< .1 has ;i lonij, and tragic hist.orv ol ethnic and racially 
oriented L,roup \'iolencc\ Jerome Skolnick. in 77/(' Politics of Pro- 
taJ. sliows lli.il from the pt i lod whei] ihev wcrc^ lirst hrouuht 
into the Anierie.in coionifs nnlil after liie Civil War. slaves 
weic in\()l\('d in at least 2M) \ iolent rtn'ohs against their white 
o|)i)resst)rs. 'l lionuh nnsuccessful . scattered in tiiiK^ and place, 
and iiiilil \(mv recent 1 v unre|)orted in niost American history 
texts, these acts of sahotau^e a?id rcNolt were hitter and ul'tcn 
hlood\' expressions of \'iolence, 

J'roni the end of the Civil War tu the i)resent, many ex- 
amplfN of ethnic or raciallv orienttMl ^ronp \iolence ha\c^ oc- 
cinaeth most consistentK ai!.ainst the Blacks. In the southern 
states terrorist yjoups sncli as the Ku Klux Kkiii waited a violent 
strutj;^le to exclude Blacks from politics, to revive the "Southern" 
social svstem. and to diive the Northern car[3etba ethers from 
positions of political and economic power. The Klan. with all of 
its racial oveiiones, lat(M* spread northward to the horder states 
where it c:()nlinues {o attiMct supporters. 

To this (lav various ethnic minorities have been the targets 
of attack hv groups of WASPs ( White. Anglo-Saxon Protestants) 
hent on i^rotcH ting their control of political and economic power 
and their social status. Chinese and Japanese were frequently 
attacked in race riots on the West Coast and in other parts of 
^lie country where thev ^vere concentrated. At differing times. 
Jews. Italians, and Irish have been the victims of discrimina- 
tion, riots, and Ivnchings. Throughout the Southwest. Mexican- 
Americans were shoved from the land, generally excluded from 
effective political and economic influence, and often forced to 
exist as .second-class citizens. 
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Underscoring a loiii^ list ol' sucli violence' is ihv p\\\\hi of 
the American Indian. The Indian lias been systematically killed, 
clieated. lied to, and robbed of treaty-granted lands by unscrui Pi- 
lous citi/c^ns and a seemingly unconcerned government. 

The bitter heritage ol American history is still all Loo evi- 
dent in todays violent ethnic and racial tensions and disorders. 
Continued urban violence is hut one ol' many indications of this 
outgoing problem in the United States. 

The Violent West 

In the West the vigilante tradition of "hemp and six-gun 
justice;' the continual range wars and feuds, the Indian wars, 
and a general lack of organized law cni'orccmcnt aggravated 
an already violent frontier philosophy that things were for the 
taking. The iolk heroes of this period— Jesse James. Billy the 
Kid, Judge Roy Bean. Bat Mastcrson, Wyatt Earp. and Wild Bill 
Hickock. for example— are but one indication of the glorifica- 
tion of violence that Americans seem to engage in. The fact 
that Jesse James was a horscthicf and former outlaw marauder 
of the Civil War period, that Billy the Kid was a menially dis- 
turbed juvenile who shot most of his adversaries in the back, 
or that as law-enforcement officers Earp, Hickock. and Master- 
son were all "on the take" is usually underplayed by today\s mass 
media. Most modern western fare glorifies violence and violent 
individuals through distortions of historical fact. 

Group violence also marked the development of the West. 
The famous feuds and range wars took a heavy toll. The Graham- 
Tewksbury feud in Arizona, for example, left 26 cattlemen and 
six sheepmen dead in a five-year period. In 1857 a group of Mor- 
mons murdered 120 .settlers passing through southern Utah, an 
act designed to prevent one of ineir own members from being 
brought to trial for shooting a settler. 

Vigilante groups were a common means of enforcing the 
law. even when the services of regular law-enforcement agen- 
cies were available. Vigilante groups ranged in size from spur-of- 
the-moment gatherings of five or six men to well-organized 
groups such as the San Francisco Vigilance Committee, which 
in 1856 numbered in the neighborhood of 7,000 members. The 
average organized group, however, had 100 to 300 members. 
In Texas there were approximately fifty organized vigilante 
groups between the clo.se of the Civil War and 1900. Historical 
data indicate that at least 550 people were killed by vigilante 
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.U'lion l)C'l\V('(Mi l.srW) lfH)() ;in(l niU'oiiiitcd otluTs were liorsc- 
wliippc'd. lanx'd ;incl IcMtlu'i'cd, cm' oilicMAvisc abused. 

We liavr alrcMdv noted hi'ieflv the appalliiii; violciui' di- 
iccltMl imainst the Ani('iic.:an IiK.liiUis. This sad c'liiipter in Anuai- 
caii liisiorv. aUliouL^li not coniiiicd (o die Wc^si, draws lieaxily 
IVorri our seitlcnuau of dial leniiorv, C, oiuiriuinii, and uUiiniiiely 
succ'c»ssl'ul ed'orts hv both the l^ovim iiineiu and ( iti/ens lo recbu-e 
ibr iiuinber ol" hKHans and bead (be survivors onto reservations 
led to eountless biittk^s and dej)j'adati()ns. In one weU-known 
hatL)i» the Sioux, bounded l)V I'.S. i'orees, wiped out the 82-nijn 
coiiirnand of Captain l'\'tternian a.lon;^ the Powder River. ( l'*etter- 
nian hnd earber [)o;isled tb;it with a conipanv ol" troops be could 
"ride through the whole Sioux nation.") I'^ubni; to le;u-ii from 
liistorv or wiser fellow ofiicers. a ibolbardv General Cleori;e 
Custer later led 2()5 tr(M)pers Lo their deaths at the bands of tlic 
Sioux and Chevenne alouLi, the hanks oi" the Litde Bii^ Morn 
River. I''artluM- south a u,roup oi A[)aehes under Ceroninio killed 
8.1 soldicM's and settlers in a six-month raid ol' the "settled" terri- 
tory while losini; six Ap.iehe warriors, 

At times such warfare was conducted alon<j, I'easonablv 
lionorahlc terms, if warfjre can ever be honorable. On both 
sides, however, atrocities were committed. Perhaps one of the 
more inr^mous incidents was die Sand Creek massucre in Colo- 
r;ulo. On November 29. 18G1, Colonel J, M. Chivin^ton and the 
Colorado Volunteers .utackcd the Cheyenne vilhif^c ol" Chief 
Bbtck Kettle. Of sonu^ 500 Indians, approximately 450 men. 
women, and children were senselessly slauebtered. At the time 
of the attack the Indians were supposedly safeguarded ])y a 
treaty with the American f^oN'ernment. Throut^hout the massacre 
an American flai^ and a white fkiL^ of truce fluttered from the 
cliicf's teepee. fiai;s foiever stained by blood and betrayal. For 
their deeds. Col. Chi\'inoton and his men were hailed as heioes 
throughout the American West. 

Was the dishonestv and slauL^htcr perpetrated by the white 
man and bis government ever justifiable? Did the behavior of 
the Indian nations contril)ute to the official U.S. f^overnnicnt s 
policies? These aie not easv questions to answer, but the burden 
of evidence against the United States is heavy. 

Ldhor Violence 

The labor movement in American history has been a sig- 
nificant factor in the process of social change. However, tlie 
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liiU(lal)K' mils ol im|)t()\itJL!, llir ol wot kcrs ha\c all (oo ollrii 
Ix'cn su|)|MM lr(l I aiicl ()|)|)osc'd ) i)y (iiicslionablc. violent mkmiks. 
I.aboi- oiL^aiii/ations hri^aii to iMUsliiooin in thr latt* ninrtrrnth 
Kaiiurv. ilu'ii- Miowili |)arall('lini^ ihr rapid oxpaiisioii oT indiis- 
trv. liruinnini; on a i claiiv'rlv larL!,o scalo in iUr ISTOs, AMicrica 
h;is cxpcricnrcd rr|)ratrd labor conllicts oi' a viobMit naturo as 
oruani/i'd woikrrs c(>llo(;iivrlv battlrd not oidv tlu' nrivatr ar- 
mies ol' ilie industi ialists hut also cni^aot'd in l'iV(|Uont conl'ronta- 
tioMs witb the |)olict> and tlio niilitarv. As L^i'owini; union power 
collided head-on with unyielding industrialists, the strike be- 
eaine \hr major weapon in the union arsenal. I'or well ovot luill 
a ciMiturv strikes mounted in violence ami number. alFcctini; 
nearlv all majoi- industiies. Neither unions noi' eapitalist man- 
aM(^menl was Iree from blanu^ in these conlrontations. Indeed, 
both sides (ended to be blind to their opponents' needs and de- 
siri's and eontrilnUcM 1 nuituaily to esealatini; eonfliet spirals orid- 
inii; in \iolenee. 

The lonti bloodv list of \ iolent eonlVontations between 
oi'i^ani/ed labor and the Torees oi' government and hidustiy in- 
eluded the widespread railwav strike^ of 1H77. whieh reached 
such levels of violence that it was described bv some observers 
as an o()en insurrection. The Pullman Railwav Strike of 1894 
cairied on this horita<;e oi' violent strikes against the nation's 
railwavs. Ihe Ilavmarkct Square riot in Chicago in 188^, the 
violent Homestead strike a<4ainst Carne^^ie Steel in 1892 in 
Pennsvlvania. and the dynamitini; of the Ij)s Anfjclcs Titncs^ 
huildinu in 1910 bv members of the American Federation ot 
Labor all contributed to an aura of violence surroundinij; labor- 
manauement relations durini!; th(? late nineteenth and early 
twcMitieth centuries. 

Unioni/aiion in the American mining regions has also been 
laitued with violence. Irish innnii^rants were the h)undinij; lorct^ 
l)ehintl the Mollv Maij^uires. a secret ori^anization dedicated to 
s|)readini^ the cause oi' unionization anK)n<4 coal miners through 
the use of force. A fairly typical example of the strikes and vio- 
lence that occurred ihrounhnut the western minini^ states can 
be I'ound in Colorado's history. From 1884 throui^h the early 
part oi the twentieth eenturv, the state was wracked by violent 
conflicts l.)et\vcen armed miners and the private armies of the 
mine owners backed bv the forces of the Colorado militia. The 
most infamous case of such violence culminated in the 1914 
Ludlow Massacre. A |)rolc)n;4cd strike against the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Co. was marked by 38 armed fights in which 18 per- 
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sons were IJllrd. On A|iiil 20 .i ii 1 Iccii lionr hiillh^ between 
miners and militia left two women and eleven ehildicn dead 
when the militia ( allonslv hnrned the sdikcMs' lent eitv. l^'dera! 
troops W(M'e iinallv called in to |)nt down iIk^ \-iolenee which had 
spread ihrou'^h much of sondiern C'(;lora(!o, Ahi)oni',h perhaps 
the most \iolent, Ludlow was icitainlv no! the last example of 
viok^nce and dead) in the Colorado miners' atli-mpls lo unioni/e. 

These ar(^ hut some of the well-known incidents of continu- 
ini; labor-related \i()lence in our hisiorv. in the 17-vear span 
from ID'h") lf)()l2. (i(\nhs were ascribed to labor disputes in 
America. Ihe receni battles of the United I'arni Workers in 
California and the truckers' strike associated with control of the 
United Mine Workers in the (\ulv lf)7()s. ihoui;li 1<ns \'ioleiit 
than thc^ labor stiiu^ules in the earlv part of the centurv. (Estab- 
lish thai laboi-relaled strike an<I \iolence in (Ik^ United Stales 
aie Mill with us. 



Conclusion 

Ahhou!j,h net cssariU' scleiti\e and incomplele. this biief 
examination of \iolenee in American bislorv suui^ests that the 
idea of "peaceful proi^ress and orderU' change" is in iaii^e part a 
mvtb. ^I'iie ar'^ument that \'iolence in America has been either 
ran' or totally lackiuLi; in dc^llnite purpose is r(.4'uted bv histoi'icai 
iaci. However, the claim that "violcMicc^ is as American as cherry 
pie" may he ec|ually a myth or at least a distortion of reality, in 
fact, the truth would st>ein to lie somewhere hetwec^n th(.'se as- 
sei'tions. 

In American society, as in all societies, political and eco- 
nomic |)owca' and social status are not freely shared. I'lie de- 
mands of some groups for i^reater (iei^recs of power or status 
liave often Ikh'u impossible to fuHill within America's existing 
social structui'c. GiN'cn this |M'oblcm. many <^roups have resorted 
to violf^nce in the attempt to t^ain their ciesired ^oals. 

The results of scholarly iiu'csti^ations into violence in 
America leave mucli to he desired. Furthermore, the tentative 
fmdini^s have all too often been ignored by the pubHc. as well 
as by <j;oveinrncnt officials. These investii^ations tend to conflict 
in part, pointing to the need for oven further studv. Skolnick 
re|)orts in 77/e Politics of Protest that "There has been relatively 
Uttle violence accompanying^ contempo: try demonstrations and 
group protests." In Violence in America, Graham and Gurr state 
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that "The number of violent, events has increased greatly in 
recent years," and althougli the number of deaths as a result of 
poHtica'l violence has dropped, ^The number of injuries as a 
resuh of political violence is quite large during the last 30-year 
period" [1940-1970]. 

These reports indicate that group antagonisms have been 
the basis of many instances of violence. Recently, labor and 
racial problems coupled with student protests huv^e tended to 
dominate the picture. The reports further state that violent 
group protest is generally political, involving what might be de- 
scribed as ''normal Americans." The violence is most frequently 
unplanned, occurring spontaneously during confrontations be- 
tween protesters and opposing groups or the authorities. 

Finally, Skolnick suggests that whereas unofficial violence 
carried out by gangs, demonstrators, and rioters has received 
much public and governmental attention and reaction, sanc- 
tioned violence carried out by police, troops, and governmental 
officials has received considerably less. This is important, for it 
is from official agencies that we receive much of our news and 
it is to these same agencies that we often turn for the resolu- 
tion of problems cont'aining the potential for violence. The im- 
plication of seme reports is that the actions of public officials 
may at times actually stimulate additional violence rather than 
quelling it. 

All of this suggests that our understanding of violence and 
its occurrence? is inadequate to meet the demands of the times 
we live in. Violence, then, needs to be more thoroughly defined, 
categorized, and investigated. If it is a continually recurring 
theme throughout history then it would seem that we, as indi- 
viduals, cannot escape from the possibility of violence occur- 
ring in our own lives. We can, however, hope to understand its 
causes, make value decisions about its utility and moral justi- 
fication, and act sensibly upon our own decisions. Studies of 
violence and its causes might help to answer such questions as 
why violence has occurred in a specific situation and why the 
official reactions to such violence were organized as they were. 
In addition these studies might answer questions dealing with 
the necessity of using violence, the effectiveness of using vio- 
lence (as opposed to other nonviolent means) to achieve de- 
sired goals, the moral implications involved in a decision either 
to use or not to use violence as a tactic, and tlie possibilities 
of counterviolence becoming a major problem in already violent 
situations. 
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Chapter 1 

Tlie Study of Violence 



Introduction 

T\k' first ciiaptcrs of this book have attempted an answer 
to tlic question of vvliv wo study violence: Simply because we 
cannot escape it. a proi)loni confronting virtually everyone in 
the world. While we mav dream about Utopian societies where 
all forms of violence are absent, the world to date has known 
few instances which ever approached such an ideal for even a 
short period of time. Violence between individuals, between 
groups, and between nations punctuates all of history. And if 
we cannot escape from it then we \nust confront it. We need 
to try to understand why violence occurs; when, if ever, vio- 
lence may be useful for us; and tmally, how to reduce interper- 
sonal and small-group violence and to control or minimize large- 
scale violence. 

As individuals we should assess the violent siiuations we 
frequently find ourselves in and make value decisions about 
what to do. If we see someone committing a crime do we ig- 
nore it because it is none of our business, or do we report it to 
some authority such as the police, a teacher, or administrator? 
What if the criminal is someone we know — does this influence 
our decision? What if we disagree with members of a group or 
perhaps some leader such as a government official — do we write 
letters to the local paper or our congressman? Do we go to 
court, join boycotts, demonstrations, or riots? Or do nothing? 

In each case where we confront violent situations the de- 
cision to act or not to act involves a value decision. Even if we 
are not direct participants, a decision to support or not to sup- 
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port certain actions (such as demonstrations, boycotts, or Icttcr- 
writini; campaigns) will influence subsequent events. In lact, 
it is a^'nuir.bcr ol' people making such decisions that leads to a 
groups action or inaction— to the possibility or the probability 
ol" violence. 



Understanding Violence 

Only bv beginning to understand why violence occurs can 
one hope to'undersiand his own decisions, his own actions, and 
perhaps, begin to control and even change his responses. Since 
groups are made up of individuals, if we are ever to control or 
Tessen the occurrences of violence in the world, the first steps 
must be made by individuals. Only as individuals alter their un- 
derstandings and attitudes about it will violence decrease or be- 
come controlled at the interpersonal, inter-group, or interna- 
tional level. 

So far we have suggested a very wide range of violence. 
According to manv definitions, a cat chasing a mouse involves 
violence just as much as does a person chasing a deer or an- 
other person. A person involved in an argument, a crime, a 
fight, a demonstration, or a war is involved in violence accord- 
in^g to nianv definitions. Some people would contend that con- 
verting a park or a housing area into a freeway does violence to 
the people using or living in those areas. Just as the encourage- 
ment given bv the freewav for individual commuters to drive to 
work histcad'of using mass transit systems contributes to the 
pollution of the environment and does mass violence to every- 
one who breathes. Finallv, some people argue that discrimina- 
tion and prejudice involve violence of a psychologacal nature 
which can be just as damaging to people as is violence of a 
physical tvpe. 

Violence is potentially a very broad topic, but in the re- 
mainder of this chapter we shall be concerned with violence at 
the group Icvr^l or violence occurring between groups. This focus 
is chosen for a number of reasons. Theories attempting to ex- 
plain group violence are relatively plentiful and therefore offer 
a number of useful examples for study and discussion. Such 
theory derives in part from ideas used in understanding violence 
at the individual level, so that in examining theories of group 
violence we shall learn more about interpe»-sonal violence as 
well. Such theory is also applicable in la.ge part to interna- 
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Lional violence, since this is in many ways a form of group 
violence. This emphasis means that we shall not be dealing 
with \'ioicnee as it occurs in nature between other forms of ani- 
mal life, or with the \'iolence which man directs toward the 
|)hvsieal environment in which he lives. Finally, we shall not be 
concerned with the violence which single individuals direct to- 
ward other individuals or groups. 

Grou|) violence will often, though not always, be directed 
toward attempts to achieve some desired goal such as racial 
equalitv, the halting of a controversial war. or the achievement 
of better wages; vet according to most dictionaries, violence in- 
volves an "unjust exercise ol' power."" The trouble with this defi- 
nition is that it does not clarify what "unjust"" means. Justice i.s 
usually defined by r- nation s government or couris and therefore 
lelates closelv to time and or |)lace. For example, in some coun- 
tries todav it is considered both unjust and inhumane to execute 
criminals, wliereas in oLher countries criminals are condemned 
to death for a wide range of different crimes. 

A second definition of violence classifies it as a disruption 
of ()rdei\ but "order," like justice, is defined differently in differ- 
ent times and places, In some countries today a peaceful demon- 
stration against the government would not be allowed because 
it might destrov "order." whereas other governments allow peace- 
ful demonstrations even though they probably do not like or 
approve of such actions by their citizens, 

Finallv. violence may be defined as behavior designed to 
cau.se |)hysical injury to |)eo|}le or damage to property. This defi- 
nition is one that we shall adopt in the remainder of this and 
the following chapter. Violence, then, is the behavior or actions 
of any (jroiip of people u hich are desicjned or organized to cause 
j)hysical injnnj to other (jroiips of people or to cause damage to 
the property of other groups of people. 

The ideas presented in the rest of this chapter are taken 
from studies of the causes of violence. Most of them tell us 
something about violence — without giving us all the answers. 
In fact, as noted in Chapter 3, different studies emphasize dif- 
ferent causes of violence and describe different results. 



Explanations of Violence 

The manv theories about violence and its causes come from 
diverse fields of study. Even a brief search in a decent library 
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will show that the subject has been studied within the fields of 
economics, history, political science, psychology, sociology, phi- 
losophy, anthropology, law, medicine, and architecture. In re- 
ality, however, it is almost impossible to make clear distinctions 
between theories, to say that an idea or theory belongs to only 
one field of study. What is important is to try to understand 
what each theory is able to tell us about the occurrence of vio- 
lence. We cannot, ol course, review all of me siudies thai ueal 
with violence. What we hope to do is to indicate some of the 
major ideas dealing with the question, **Why does violence oc- 
cur?" Keeping in mind that the following sampling of ideas will 
be taken from many of the fields mentioned above, we shall 
group such ideas into five broad categories: 

1. theories of deprivation 

2. theories ot expections 

3. theories of frustration 

4. systemic theories 

5. theories of group conflict 

The first three categories will be discussed in this chapter, the 
final two categories in Chapter 5. We should remember that 
these ideas will agree only in part with each other, or at the 
very least will emphasize different things. This is not difficult 
to understand if we think of theory as a potentially useful map 
of a very complex reality, with each "map" depicting only 
selected aspects of that real world of violence underneath. 

Theories of Deprivation 

Theories of deprivation attempt to explain the causes of 
violence in terms of the degree of deprivation felt by groups of 
people. In general terms, it occurs when people believe they 
are being unfairly deprived of something they want. For exam- 
ple, if a factory worker sees that the owner has more money 
(wealth), is able to give orders to others (power), and is re- 
spected by many people in the community (social status), the 
worker may feel that this situation unfairly or unjustly deprives 
him of those same benefits. The worker therefore believes him- 
self a victim of deprivation. Those who study this theory and be- 
lieve that feelings of deprivation cause people to act violently 
agree upon two points. First, that the people must feel individu- 
afly that the distribution of wealth, power or perhaps social 
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Status is hiL;lily uneven. People must reali/x' that Lhcy arc much 
poorer, or have much less power, than other people. Secondly, 
people must sense that their situation is unfair or unjust. To be 
deprived one must feci that it is not Tair for others to have more 
than he has. or for them to liave the chance to acquire more than 
he can. 



Dr. Ted /?. Giirr — Relative Deprivation Tfieonj 

Dr. Ted R. Gurr. a professor at Northwestern University, 
is one of the authors of a report on the history of violence in 
America originally given to President Johnson's National Com- 
mission on the Causes and Prevention of Vlolenee in 1969. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Gurr. a major cause of violence among the people 
of the world is a feeling of "relative deprivation." The more a 
person feels deprived, that is, the greater the gap between what 
tlie person has and what he expects to have, the more discon- 
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Fig. 4-1. Rising desires or expectations. From Ted R. Gurr, "A Compara- 
tive Study of Civil Strife," in H. D. Graham and T. R. Gurr. Ttie History 
of Violence in America: A Report to the National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence (New York Times-Bantam Books. 
1969), p. 598. 
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tented he will be. 'I'hc <;rcaLcr tJie degree of* discontent in any 
group, the greater is the chance that the group will let out its 
frustration in some act of violence. 

This feeling of deprivation does not necessarily relate to 
anv real, measurable presence of deprived conditions: it is in- 
stead a .state of mind. If someone feels deprived of something 
diat he wants, then the [person is deprived as far as his reactions 
are concerned. People become most unhappy when they do not 
have what they think they deserve, or when they think they are 
not getting what they deserve fast enough. For example, if I 
think I deserve to go to college but cannot go, then I might feel 
deprived because 1 cannot get the education I feel I deserve. If I 
think I deserve to get a good job but am told that I must first 
work three years at lesser jobs. I might feel deprived because I 
am not getting what I think I deserve as fast as I should. 

Figures 4-1 through 4-4 show four ways in which feelings 
of deprivation may occur. The first graph (Fig. 4-1) illustrates 
one wav in vvhicJi the feeling of deprivation may grow. If during 
a period of time (time follows the arrow from left to right) a 
person expects to get more of something ( as shown by the dotted 
line) but his capability to acquire stays the same (as shown by 
the shaded area ). he will feel deprived (the vertical arrow mea- 
sures the gap or feeling of relative deprivation) because ability 
has not grown with desire or expectation. 

Figure 4-2 illustrates another way in which the feeling of 
deprivation may grow. If during a period what a person expects 
to acquire stays the same but his capability to achieve is lessened, 
he will feel deprived because the ability to get what is wanted 
has not stayed at die same level as his desires. 

Figure 4-3 illustrates yet another way in which the feeling 
of deprivation may grow. If a person s expectations grow faster 
than his ability to ^satisfy them, he will feel deprived. Even 
though expectations and capabilities are both rising, expectations 
grow faster and the feeling of deprivation hence becomes greater. 
For example, acquiring more wealth is not enough if it is not as 
much as was hoped for. 

Figure 4-4 illustrates how the feeling of deprivation may 
persist. Both what a person expects and his capabilities to satisfy 
these expectations stay the same for a period of time. Though the 
feeling of deprivation remains fixed here rather than growing, 
this situation too may eventually lead people to act violently. 

Dr. Gurr dien suggests that if people feel deprived of what 
they believe is fairlij tlieirs they may react violently. These reac- 
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Fig. 4-4, Persisting deprivation. From Gurr, p, 601, 

tions may take many forms such as strikes, demonstrations 
at^ainst the government, or perhaps attacks against other groups 
who are seen as standing in the way of the deprived group's 
chances of getting what it wants. The cure— bringing people's 
hopes and abilities into closer conformity— is seemingly simple, 
but very difficult to accomplish. It may involve both helping 
people develop their capabilities and perhaps bringing their 
hopes o"r expectations more in line with what they can realisti- 
cally hope to achieve. 

Dr. James Davics — ]'Curve Tlieory 

Dr. James Davies argues that a major cause of violence is 
exactly that type of progressive deprivation suggested by Dr. Gurr 
in Fig. 4-3. Davies observes that people feel deprived when they 
make comparisons between their present level of achievement 
and the level of achievement that they anticipate they will reach 
in the future. People may also feel deprived when they make com- 
parisons with what they achieved in the past and what they have 
in the present or hope for in the future. Dr. Davies' theory, 
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Fig. 4-5. J-Curve of satisfaction. From James C. Davies, 'The J-Curve of 
Rising and Declining Satisfaction As a Cause of Some Great Revolutions 
and a Contained RebeDron/* in H. D. Graham and T. R. Gurr. The Hisioiy 
of Violence in America: A Report to the National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence (New York Times-Bantam Books, 
1969). p. 691. 

called the J-Curvc because of the shape of one line on the graph, 
is that violence is most likely when a long period of both rising 
expectations and rising fulfill ment is followed by a short period 
during which fulfillment drops sharply and the resulting gap be- 
comes intolerai)le. As frustration develops, it eventually reaches 
the point where it will erupt into violence. 

Dr, Davies' theory would seem to suggest that whereas the 
type of progressive deprivation described in Fig, 4-3 and Fig, 4-5 
will lead to violence, the type of persisting deprivation described 
in Fig, 4-4 will not lead to violence because people have grown 
accustomed to a steady gap between what they have and what 
thev would like. 

In summary, Dr, Davies argues that deprivation causes 
violence when conditions that people are accustomed to change 
abruptly. For example, if I expect to get a S25.00 raise every year 
but actually receive only $20,00 I will probably remain content. 
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H(nvcvcT. if altc'i six vrais nl S20.00 raises. 1 ^vA onlv a Slo.OO 
raise the seventh vear and a S5.00 raise the ei-hth vear 1 ini-ht 
feel deprived and beeonie unliappy. Aceordint; to Dr. Davies, it 
(lurinc. the nintfi vear 1 uet a S5.00 eut in pav. I mav heeomc so 
diseontent that 1 uould join in aets of violcMice as one wav oi 
releasiim Irustration at hein«4 treated in a manner uhieh 1 leU 
was unfair. 

One example of di-privation theory in Anieriea niav be seen 
in case of raeiai or ethnie minority groups. From what we learn 
in sehooi and what manv see in our soeietv. people often feel 
that we are all indeed created equal, with equal opportunities 
for self-betterment. Manv minoritv crmups. howc^ver. argue that 
this is a mvth— that thev are deprived of equal opportunities to 
attend i^ood schools, uet decent jobs, or live iii adequate housmi;. 
According m tlu^ theories of Gurr and Davies. much of the vio- 
lence aiui^unrest in America has been caused bv the deprivations 
fell bv raeiai and ethnie minoritv (groups— Blacks, Puerto Ricans, 
Chicanos. Orientals, Irish, and manv others at din'crent times in 
our hislorv. Whether or not deprivation theories adequately de- 
scribe the causes of manv recent cases of violence involving 
minoritv groups in our soeietv vou must decide for yourself. 

OtheT examples that mav lit the deprivation thcorv are also 
found iti the United States and manv other nations of the world 
todav. What of the women's movements— does the deprivation 
theorv tell us anvthinL; about the movement for women s hbera- 
tionf Does the tlieorv suuuest the possibilities for violence in such 
a movenu^nt'.^ What'of the middle class in America today^ What 
events could lead relativelv comfortable middle-class groups to 
feel deprived and perhaps reach a point of frustration where 
thev miubt react in some violent way? 



Theories off Expectations 

Theories of expectations are similar to diose of deprivation, 
but thev attempt to explain the causes of violence in terms of the 
feelinu of dissatisi'action that results from the comparison bc- 
tween'what a person has at present and what he aspires to. The 
distance between what a person has and what he wants creates 
the gap or feeling of dissatisfaction that may lead to violence. 
Clearlv this merges with our previous theory of deprivation. Peo- 
ple mav be dissatisfied if what they have does not equal what 
thev expected to have. Such dissatisfaction may lead to violence. 
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ir |)eoplc arc dissatisfied with what they have and reahze that 
others have more, thev may I'eel de|)rived and may act vicjlently. 
That people who feel deprived are more likely to act violently 
tluin peo|)le who are sim|Diy unha|Dpy with their lot seems likely 
althouuh it has not been |)rovc^d. 

One c\am|)le oi' the ex})ectatioii theory is shown in what is 
called the revolution oT rising ex|)ectations, a situation in which 
people's expectations rise faster than their capabilities, or per- 
lia|3s the <i;overnnient's abilitv, to give them what they want. Such 
a situation is similar to that shown in Figs. 4-1 and 4-3. In 
both cases what is ex|)ected rises faster than docs the prospect 
of fulfillment. Some students of the subject believe that the 
violence which has occurred in the developing nations of the 
world can often be explained by this theory. Many of the enierg- 
ini^ countries of Asia and Africa have onlv recentlv gained 
|)nlitical freedom. Ty|Mcallv, die peoples of these countries felt 
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Fig. 4-6. Revolution of rising expectations. Based upon a graph by I. K. 
Feterabend, R. L. Feierabend, and B. A. Nesvold, "Social Change and 
Political Violence: Cross-National Patterns." in H. D. Graham and T. R. 
Gurr. The History of Violence in America: A Report to the National Com- 
mission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence (New York Times- 
Bantam Books, 1969), p. 642. 
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that with independence would come quick and dramatic im- 
provcmeiits. After these nations became free, however, they often 
lacked the trained personnel, money, and natural resources to 
meet their citizens' expectations or demands. Often, although the 
people's immediate demands are satisfied (as indicated by the 
shaded area in Fig, 4-6), the demands continue to grow at a 
rate too steep for developing countries to match. When individual 
expectations for a better life are not met by the new govern- 
ments, people often react violently with demonstrations and riots. 

Some would argue that the situation is similar in the de- 
veloping nations of Latin America, although Latin American 
nations have been independent for almost as long as the United 
States. If it was not the thought of gaining their freedom and 
having their own government that caused people's expectations 
to rise in Latin America, what could it have been? What could 
cause a revolution of rising expectations in Latin America? In 
the ghettos of American cities? 

Theories of Frustration 

The third broad category of theories deals with frustration 
and its contribution to the causes of aggression and violence. 
Many psychologists suggest that violent aggressive acts are al- 
ways the result of frustration. This theory then partially fits the 
explanations offered by the theories of deprivation and expecta- 
tion. If people are deprived, they will very often be frustrated. 
Frustration occurs when people cannot get what they want. 
According to many psychologists, this frustration will always 
result in some sort of aggressive action, often, though not always, 
violent. The three groups of theories all deal with similar ideas 
of deprivation, frustration, and violent reactions. When com- 
bined, these theories may tell us something important about the 
causes of violence in the world. 

Fnistration and Aggression ' 

When possible, aggression will be directed toward the cause 
of the frustration; otherwise it may be taken out on something 
or someone else. For example, if a student is bored with school, 

I This section is based upon the work of J. Dollard. Leonard W. Doob. Neal E. 
Mtilcr. O. H. Mowrer, and Robert S. Sears, Frustration and Aggression (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1967). 
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gets poor t^rucies, ami is as a result continuously in trouble with 
teachers, he may be frustrated. A^^rcssion caused by this frustra- 
tion mav be directed toward the cause of the frustration, the 
school. Perhaps the a^^^ression will be nonviolent. The student 
mav simplv call tcnchers names or disrupt classes. But physical 
violence rnay also result. Books may be ruined, school equipment 
vandalized, or teachers and fellow students physically attacked. 

Sometimes, however, it is not possible to vent pent-up 
frustrations in aggressive behavior against the source of frustra- 
tions. Perhaps the student will decide that he will get into too 
much trouble if aggressive acts are committed in school. His 
aggression will then have to seek other targets. The frustrated 
student may cause trouble at home, steal from stores, vandalize 
buildings, rip-off cars, or commit other violent acts. For the 
student, however, such actions may not be completely satis- 
factory. Breaking a car window might relieve some frustration, 
but it does not "get back'* at the schi^.l. If the aggression cannot 
strike the cause of the frustration, the frustration will remain or 
grow. In our example the student may continue to be unhappy, 
frustrated, and involved in other acts of aggression and violence. 

Fnistratioji and Society 

The type of frustration that we have been talking about 
occurs in single individuals. However, some condition may cause 
an entire group to become frustrated. The school may frustrate a 
large number of students. A lack of jobs may frustrate many of 
the unemployed. High taxes may frustrate most taxpayers. When 
groups of people are frustrated, their aggressive acts may create 
very serious problems. It has been partly the frustration of the 
desires of some groups of individuals that has led to violence 
in Northern Ireland, the Middle East, and the ghettos of Amer- 
ican cities. 

Two investigators, Ivo and Rosalind Feierabend, have at- 
tempted to take this basic frustration theory and use it to study 
whole societies or groups of people who make up the population 
of nations. The Feierabends found that in most of the countries 
which they studied the frustration theory seemed the best one to 
explain much of that nadon s violence. In each country they had 
looked at hopes and expectations, and the degree to which these 
were being fulfilled. The difference between what people hoped 
for and the number of satisfied hopes was used as a measure 
of frustration. 
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llu. IViLM-ahciuls' siiidv !.T,i-4 ■■md involved, hut for our 
nurnosus vitdds a readilv obsfrval.lu and vcrv iiUursUnn p,„nt. 
The socirties or nations uhiLli had die iduiiest general levels oi 
Irustration were also those which had the hi-hest levels ol 
political inslahilitv, as refieeted in sueli things as lar.^e-scale 
demonstrations, arrests, assassinations, eivil wars. ete. Ihc 
Feierabends' studv thus provides us with support lor the frustra- 
tion theorv. Their findings show that the hiuher the <'eneral level 
of frustration anionu a larue >4roup of people, the liii^Iier wdl he 
the number and decree of a.^n.essive aets. Tlie question for 
future studies is to deeide how eonsistentlv the frustration theory 
works. The reverse th.esis would also he useful to explore; that 
where frustration levels are uenerally low. so too are oeeasions 
of ij,roup violenee. 

Anionu nunu'rous reeent examples of the frustration theory 
is the situaUon of the Middle F.ast. When Israel beeanie an in- 
depenrlenl nation in 1048 manv Palestinians of Arab descent 
were forced lo leave the area because of the lieavv fiuhline be- 
tween ,Iews and Arabs. Manv of these Palestinians continue to 
live in refuuee camps in the nei^hborinu Arab nations of .Jordan. 
Svria and Lebanon. Mos; of them arc anxious to return to their 
lionieland and are bitter about having lost their homes to the 
lews. The hopes of the Palestinians to return home arc frustrated 
hv the fact that the .lews control Israel and arc militarily vcrv 
strong. The Palestinians therefore feel deprived and frustrated. 

Tiiis frustration has been expressed in many acts of aggres- 
sion The P,destinians have sent protests to the United Nations 
and have asked other Arab nations for help in getting then- home- 
lands back. There have al.so been many acts of violence. Pales- 
tinian commando teams raid I.-acli towns and farms, hijack 
airlines for ransom moncv. and 11. 1972 assassinated a number 
of Israel's athletes at the Olvmpic games in Munich. The situa- 
tion of the Palestinians in the Middle F.ast and their reaction 
to their situation seems to support the frustration theory. 

Manv other cases that niav be ex-iniples of the frustration 
tiicorv in iictioii are easv to find and will probably l)c the subjects 
of future studv. What ol the Blacks. Cliicanos, and American 
Indians in the United States? What arc their hopes? What might 
frustrate their hopes? What can they do about their situation.^ 
What acts have been committed bv these groups as a response 
to frustratioir.> We might ask similar questions of groups of 
women students, or workers in the United States or in other 
nations around the world. Certainlv all nations at differing points 
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in time have had groups of people who have Iclt deprived and 
frustrated. 

Conclusion 

The three tlieories discussed in this chapter suggest that 
much, though certainly not all, ol" the violence tound in difTerent 
groups at different points in time can be explained to some 
degree through the lenses of deprivation, expectation, and frus- 
tration. When eoml)ined, these three theories explain a good part 
of the reason for violence. The next chapter will present addi- 
tional wavs of exploring violence to expand further tiie pos- 
sibilitics for explaining its occurrence in the world. 
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Chapter 5 



Divergent Views on 
Violence 



Introduction 

TIk' theories in CluipLer 4 dealt with Icelings of deprivation, 
expectation, and frustration. As such, they arc applicable both to 
individuals and to groups. The theories in Chapter 5 are per- 
haps more applicable to grou[)s, although they too draw upon 
the studv of individuals in violent or potentially violent situations. 



Systemic Theories 

Some theories suggest that violence may be partly the result 
of the social system in which people Hve, The way a society and 
its institutions (government, police, courts, etc.) act may cause 
people eventually to react in a violent manner. During periods 
when the structure of a society is changing, or when people's 
values are shifting, it may be very difficult for some groups to 
continue to agree with the social system's rules or values. 

As an example, when a society becomes more urban it may 
be difficult for groups from rural areas to adjust to new ways of 
life in the urban environment. Such individuals may find the 
adjustment to different moral and religious values in the city 
painful or downright impossible. They may dishke the strict 
time-clock requirements of most urban jobs. They inay lind that 
a feeling of 'community* they had has been lost in the city. 
In manAircas of the world, including parts of the United States, 
groups 'from rural areas have been ridiculed for their type of 
speech and way of dress. Finally, rural groups may find that 
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their political values are clifrcrent, perhaps more eonservativc, 
than those of the urhanites. All of those possihilitics may eausc 
the rural mifn*ant to the eity to beeome alienated. In sueh eases 
groups of alienated people may attempt to challenge or change 
tlic rules ol' society and may resort to \'i()lent means. 

AUcjiatioJi and Sovictif 

Systems theory concerns itsell* with an examination oi' the 
systems and subsystems which together make up a total struc- 
ture — in this case society. The emphasis is more on the system 
itself — the economic or [political system, for instance — rather 
than on how individuals react to it. For our purposes, systems 
theory proposes that it is changes in a particular system or 
changes in llie rules of the game (standards accepted by domi- 
nant parts oi' a society which specify proper behavior or attitudes 
for individuals) that cause people to become alienated. An 
alienated individual can no longer accept certain rules or ways 
of lil'e in the society in which he li\'es. 

Many ethnic minorities and many women in the United 
States have been alienated by the American political system. Ear- 
lier in our history these groups were unable to vote in public elec- 
tions. Today, although women and ethnic minorities can vote, 
they generally find that only gradually are they themselves being 
accepted as candidates for public office. These same groups ieel 
that tlie economic system also discriminates against them, for 
they often find it difficult to get good jobs or a salary cc|ualing 
that of others doing a similar type of work. 

The social system is also viewed as being discriminatory. 
Ethnic minorities are often excluded from many social clubs 
and organizations and still find it difficult to be accepted in cer- 
tain residential areas. Women face a number of social barriers. 
When a woman marries she is expected to give up her own 
name, a practice that dates back to times when women were con- 
sidered the legal property of the husband. Many individuals in 
these groups arc therefore alienated by certain of society's 
systems. 

Dr. David Schwartz in Aji(Icj\ Violence and Politics, has sug- 
gested that alienated individuals go through a number of stages 
or steps before they arc ready to react in some violent manner. 
During the first stages a person moves from seeing agreement 
between the system and personal values to seeing disagreement 
between these same values. The individual realizes at some point 
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that his values arc clIHiTcMil Ironi those cvideiU in tlic sysLcni. 
The peisuii then must attempt to make his values and the system 
aiiirec or to ii^norc cither the values or the system itself. It may hc' 
dilfieult to brinn; together personal values and a system in dis- 
agreement, and it would usuallv be very difficult to i-norc either 
one's own values or the system in which one must live, hi such 
a situation the person may try to withdraw from the system. 

For example, if a person holds democratic values but feels 
that the politicar svstem discriminates ao;ainst him, he might 
decide not to contribute to political canipaii;us, vote in elections, 
or even keep up with political news in the papers. Mowever, such 
a situation is usually not satisfactory for most individuals. Alter 
a period of withdrawal (which may last from a few weeks to a 
few years), manv people will become ani^ry at the frustration 
tlu'v'feel. If the theories discussed in Chapter 4 are correct, it is 
at this statue that frustration leads to aggression. 

At first tlie aggression may be directed toward the imme- 
diate cause of the frustration. The aggression in the example 
alM)ve would be directed toward the political system. The individ- 
ual might begin to feel that the system is unfair and cynically 
disregards "true political values." Dr. Schwartz suggests that in 
the final stages of alienation the individual will begin to general- 
ize both feelings of frustration and acts of aggression. Instead of 
directing the aggression onlv toward the political system, the 
individual mav begin to feel 'that all aspects of the society have 
something wrong with them. In the final stages of alienation the 
individual is ready to attack any objects he associates with his 
frustration. It is at this point that people may react violently. 

If in some svstem a change has occurred which causes a 
large number of people to become alienated, this group could 
pose serious problems for the entire society. In such a situation 
the authorities have three possible courses of action open to them. 
First, thev can attempt to convince the alienated group of the 
legitimacy and fairness of the changes— and also that the system 
is'^supnortcd by the authorities. If this attempt is successful the 
group\v'll accept the new rules and will cease to be alienated. 
The changes will be accepted. 

Secondlv. the authorities may enact reforms, making addi- 
tional changes to bring the system into line with what the 
alienated group values. Such reforms, however, may alienate 
other groups who favored the initial changes. Some groups will 
have to be somewhat alienated because few systems can make 
all groups happy. 
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l''in.illv. tlir autlioi ilirs n)<iv repress the nlienalcd 'j^roup. IT a 
lar'j,e nuinhcr of are salislied with a c hai)L;e in the svstiMii. 

the authorities inav decide that the I'ecdint^s ol' an aheiiated 
minority are unini|)()rtant. 11' such ahei'ation leads to violence, 
the auth()riti(N niav meet lorce with (ore. to repress the 'j,roup. 

iUildticcd Sdcii'iit's 

In a major studv on (h'astic change in socic.'ties. Dr. Chal- 
mers Jolmson h;is concluded that ue caimot uiulerstand violence 
.nid its causes unless we understand the societies and the social 
systems in which violence occurs. In Rci'oliitiotnirij C}uni(}i\ 
Dr. Johnson argues that the possil)ilitv i'or violence in a society 
depends to a •j.reat extent ui)on its specific social systems. He 
states (hat iC we can hei^in to understand how some systeins 
mana'j,e to hold together where others I'all apart, then we can 
hei^iu tf) trv to resolve |)rol,)lems hel'ore they lead to such individ- 
ual reactions as alienation, i'eclini^s of dc?priva tion , and subse- 
(juent acts ol' violence individuals and groups. 

Most systems thecnies state that in (3rder to exist a system 
must pcalorm certam tasks. First, a system must sociali/x* people. 
That is, people must be taiiL^ht the rules of the system, and they 
must be convinced tliat the rules arc botii necessary and basically 
fair. Secondly, the system must be able to adapt to its environ- 
ment; that is. the system must be capable of inakint^ chani^cs to 
suit new demands. 

The envirormient of a |)articulai* system is the total of. all 
conditions, circumstcUices, and influences sjM'uundin^ the sys- 
tem. For e>:ample. die environment of an economic system would 
include such thin^cs as the form of government, the culture, the 
psychological needs of the people, the country's natural re- 
sources, etc. The effects of the environment upon a system may 
vary i'nnn wc.ik to strong, from direct to indirect. At times a 
chan<4e in a system's environment mav affect the system only 
s!i<j;htly, whereas at other times a change (perhaps the same 
one ) wall have a L^n*eat effect upon the system. Third, the system 
must b(.^ able to attain g(^als. Such goals might be to make the 
|)eo|)lc in the system content. ::o keep the system functioning 
over a long period, or peruaps to influence other systems. Lastly, 
the system i7i jst be al)le to integrate all o^' its parts so that it may 
fuiu'don well a.nd a.ccom|)lish its other tasks. 

In iviost societies the task of teaching people to accept the 
svstcn-. and die wav it works f socialization ^ is carried out by the 
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lainily unci Lliu schools. A number ol' these social segments may 
therefore help the system adapt to its changinfi; environment, 
and lielp people iulapt to the system. Science helps people un- 
derstand the envirormient, and together with the economic sys- 
tem helps exploit the environment. 

T'he system ol' government and courts may regulate the way 
in which people can react to the environment. It may be legal to 
mine for iron ore, Tor example, but illegal to dump the mine 
wastes into waterways. The system must be set up so that a 
number of difFerent groups can attain their goals: in the United 
States the churches may have their religious meetings, business- 
men may buy and scil goods, and people may engage in a wide 
variety ol vocational and recreational pursuits. The system must 
also keep a large enough number of people contented so that they 
will support its continued existence, even though the system may 
undergo changes from time to time. Finally the system should 
be organized so that different groups are integrated to the point 
whore tliev can exist together and work together to accomplish 
mutually desired goals. 

Such a system would be described as being in equilibrium or 
balance. iMost people will be taught to accept the system, and 
they will agree with most of its features. The system will be able 
to adapt to the environment through a series of relatively minor 
changes, even though these changes may cause some turmoil. 
Mo.st groups within the system will achieve enough of their goals, 
getting enough of what they had hoped for, to remain generally 
content with and supportive of the system. Though groups will 
certainly disagree on a number of goals, they will agree suffi- 
ciently about the major ones to be able to work together and to 
maintain the system. In short, the system will exist over a period 
of time with relatively few changes. Political democracy is one 
example of such a system. Christianity, Islam, and Buddhism 
are examples of religious systems which fit this description. 

Figure 5-1 indicates a way of viewing a political system. In 
this model the citizens make demands upon the right to rule 
through either passive acceptance or active support such as 
voting. The government, on the other hand, has the legitimate 
right to make decisions and to use either law or force (coercive 
potential) to maintain order within the society. The government, 
in return for the support of its citizens: supplies them certain 
hi ncfits (such services as tax collection, road building, or the 
Iciial settlement of disputes). Finally, this bahmced political 
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Fig. 5-1. The political system. Based in part upon the work of Dr. David 
Easton, this modol of a political system was developed by, and is re- 
produced here with the permission of, Ms. Charlotte Redden, University 
of Denver. 

system exists in a larj^er social environnicni or social system. The 
political system presented in this model would become un- 
balanced cither il the government could no longer supply the 
benefits demanded by the eiti/.cns or if the citizens withdrew 
their support of the government by no longer recognizing it as 
having a legitimate right to rule. 

U nhahniced Societies 

A serious problem arises when a system becomes unbal- 
anced. In terms of the theories discussed in Chapter 4, this would 
occur when a large enough group became dissatisfied and frus- 
trated. As has already been pointed out, this could happen for a 
number of reasons. Perhaps the schools have not socialized some 
group to the point of accepting the system. Perhaps the system 
has not adapted to a change in the environment, and this makes 
some group unhappy or thwarted. Perhaps some groups in the 
system have not accepted the integration of another group. What- 
ever the cause, when a system becomes unbalanced or groups 
begin to feel deprived, alienated, and frustrated, the possibility 
of violence arises. 
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1ml;uii' 5-2 iiulicalcs a wav ol' looking i\l llic factors ihaL 
nuiv cause a svstcni to hccoiiic unbalanced and |H..'rha|)s lead to 
outbreaks uf violence. Any number of events may lead a system 
to become unbalanced. For exam|)le. as certain natural resources 
sucli as oil are de|)Ieted tlie economic and even |)olitical systems 
of some nations niav become unbalanced. Lbiless science linds 
other reasonable sources ol' energy. trans|)ortation may come to a 
halt and industry will be cri|)|)led. This in turn will lead to severe 
|)robleins. with manv urou|)s becoming frustrated with both their 
economic condition and their political leaders. 

Whatever the cause of the imbalance, the authorities 
(decision-makers) in the system must act to meet the |)roblenis. 
During the decision-making j^rocess the authorities must first be 
aware of the ca|)abilities and elasticity of the system. I'hey must 
know the abilitv of the system itself to absorb shocks of chanj^c. 
and to react to new demands. Then they must know which 
^rou|)s are dissatisfied, wliy. and what mij^ht change their atti- 
Uide to one of satisfaction. Finally, the authorities need to know 
which L;rou|)S su|j|)ort the system, what changes these su|)|)ortinii, 
^rou|)s Will be willing to acce|3t. and which they will reject. 

Once the iinal decision is to be made, the authorities have 
o|)en to them the three general ojnions discussed in the last sec- 
tion: They niav attempt to convince the dissatisfied gi'oup that 
there is reallv no just cause for dissatisfaction and that the sys- 
tem is both legitimate and fair. On the other hand, they may de- 
cide to attempt to reform the system; or they may decide to use 
the |)olice. courts, or armed forces to repress any dissident group 
that acts violcntlv. 

All decisions have the |)ossibility either of satisfying most 
grou|)s to the jMiint where the system could be said to be in 
balance once again, or of leading to further alienation, frustra- 
tion, and |)ossible violence. 

Which decisions are made by the authorities may dej^end 
partly upon the system itself and its caj^ability of reacting to 
changes. Decisions will also dej^end u|)0n the authorities and the 
groups involved and their ability and willingness to face prob- 
fems realistically and to attcmj^t to understand other groups' 
points of view. An im|)ortant two-pronged question we should 
now^ tackle is what causes grou|)s of |)eo|)lc to react either |)eace- 
full or violently to such imbalance. 



Fig. 5-2. Unbalanced systems and violence. Derived from the work of 
Chalmers Johnson, Revolutionary Change (Boston; Little. Brown and Co., 
1966). p. 106. 
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Uiilanrv or I rnhdldncc'! 

InKi,i;inc yourscU' as l\w head of staLc of a dcnsuly populated, 
rccciuly indusLrializcd couiury whose workers in the eouiury's 
sin.ule most iriiporLanL industry have heen away From then* jobs 
for several weeks in protest ai;ai!isl statie waives and infhUed 
priees. What ean you do to prevent an outbreak of violcnee while 
gettin^i; the workers haek on the job? One of the diffieulties is to 
deeide at an early stage when a system is moving toward im- 
halanec, in tliis ease perhaps involving an entire eeonomy or 
legal order. Generally it is easier at tliis point to stop dissatisfae- 
tion before it grows to tlie point of alienation and frustration. 
This of eourse assumes tliat we ean tell when a system is moving 
toward imbalance or vvlien a system lias within itself the condi- 
tions that could lead to violence. Presently we have no valid way 
of measuring degrees of imbalance or possibilities for violence 
within a society. The studies being conducted by Dr. Ted Gurr of 
Northwestern University or Dr. John McCamant of die Univer- 
sity of Denver are stej^s in tliat direction, although we still have a 
long way to go before we can hope to recognize and correct prob- 
lems at early, pre-violent stages. 

The solution to tliis hypothetical problem also assumes that 
the authorities or decision-makers are capable and willing to act 
when problems are recognized. If studies indicate problems, but 
the authorities cannot or will not act, those problems may lead 
to imbalance and possible violence. History is mixed in this re- 
gard. The problem of disease control, for example, has generally 
been met by the creation of public health services and scientific 
research. Many other problems, however, have not been faced 
squarely and have contributed to many cases of violence around 
the world. 

Finally, if we could indeed predict when a system was mov- 
ing toward imbalance, we should have to assume that the major 
gioups belonging to the system would wish to restore balance. 
In such a case the authorities would be supported in their efForts 
to confront the problems facing the system, perhaps making 
minor reforms or adjustments to meet new conditions in the 
environment or satisfying the new desires of some groups in the 
system. 

Again, however, history indicates that this has not always 
been tlie case. In many societies there have been groups who 
did not wish to see balance restored through minor reforms and 
have instead sought for an entirely new balance. Such a major 
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change will olu;n l)c^ opposc^l by both tli(^ authorities and other 
^rou[)s within the system who may he ^^enerally satisfied and 
eontent. In this ease the dissatisfied t;rou[) must often resort to 
violenee, sueh as riot, eivil war, or revolution, if it hopes to 
aehievc the major elian^es it dc^sires. If problems arc reidized be- 
fore tliev ,i;row in importance, and if the authorities aet to re- 
solve them, perhaps no dissatisfied groups will emerge. However, 
once these groups appear, they pose a problem for the authorities 
and will influence their decisions f as shown in Fig. 5-2). 

Kx am pies that illustrate system ie theories exist in many 
nations. In Latin America today many nations iU'c faced with 
large movements of people from the countryside to the city, and 
most of them have rapidlv rising populations, both rural and 
urban, ^lany of these countries face economic problems as they 
altempl to ftx'd their increasing numbers and to build industries. 
Thev are also bese: with political problems, since many groups 
(such as the rural poor, the urban lower classes, and the Indian.s 
or Blacks in some countries ) are asking to be integrated into the 
system and to have their hopes and desires : ^^t. in these nations 
the ability and willingness of both the political and economic 
systems to meet growing demands are strained. In many coun- 
tries imbalance has occurred and has led to violence, 

L*j'ncsto ''Che" Guevara, a leader of the Cuban revolution, 
stated that all Latin American political systems arc unbalanced 
and that there arc deprived and alienated groups in all Latin 
American countries fexccpt Cuba), Che Guevara felt that the 
only reason violence docs not occur more frequently is that the 
people often do not realize how deprived they really are and that 
the authorities repress any and all alienated groups. Thus, all 
Latin American societies are poised for outbreaks of violence, 
awaiting onlv the Yight" leader to rally and lead the alienated 
and fi^stratcd groups. Guevara's theor lovvcvcr, is open to 
question Although he states that all Lat < lerican societies are 
unbalanced, he does so without proof. 'cd, as we have ob- 
served, there simply is no way at present to prove such a point. 
Gue\'ara*s rt^Ndlntionary point of view colored his interpretadon 
of realit\ if we disagree with his revolutionary goals it is also 
easy to reject s(>^T^ of his conclusions. It is not unlikely that 
some gc\ ' rrmients can accomplish enough in the way of change 
or rcforyn < bung their systems back into balance. 

Most L {tin American societies, like most societies elsewhere 
in the world, face problems that could eventually cause an im- 
balance. The difficulty lies in establishing the existence of major 
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pnihkMiis and tlu*n inovni.i; U) (onihat tluMii bcloiv thrv Irad to 
vi()U.M)ci\ i'hr loni;"ran,^o (|urstion is wluulicM' or not violrncr will 
hurst I'orth In most countries as Guevara prcdiciiHl or whoilior 
|)iM)|)U: will loarn to resolve: prohlrins in a poacol'ul manner. 

TlnM'c are ollior examples that mi<;ht illustrate the systemic 
theory. Could not the civil disorders in Northern Ireland he said 
to stem from an inihahuice in the system? Were the urhan riots 
in the United States in the late HHiOs caused hy similar inihai- 
nnce'.^ IT so, what in our poliiicah economic, and social systems 
could have led to it? iMnally, we should examine ihe interna- 
tional svstem of nation-states. What leads to fiiihiir j; between 
such nations as i^ritain and Iceland or the United States and 
ICcuador over fishint^ ri<;lits in the oceans? What has led to the 
h^htint; in the Middle Kast between Israel and the Arab states? 
At the iniei'national level, what authorities or decision-makers 
exist which can brim; the system l)ack into Ixdancc, and how 
elCective arc these authorities? 



Group Conflict Theories 

Group confhet theories attempt to explain the cause<^ oi' 
violence in terms of strui^i^lcs or conflicts between i^roups within 
a society, Cienorallv sucli theories come From the fields of' eco- 
nomics 'and history, althou<^h such fields as political science, 
sociolot^v, anthropoloi^y, and law have also made contributions. 
Such tiieories direct their attention toward splits within society. 
These splits may be partly racial, as in the United States or South 
Africa, reliuious as in Northern Ireland, rc^j,ionaI as in tlic West 
Pakistan-BanLdadesh Civil War, based on language differences as 
in India or Bei<;ium, or economic as was at least to some extent 
the case in all of these examples. Ccneraily, if different factors 
reinforce an \\ other, the problems will be more difficult to resolve 
and the possibilities of violence will 1)C heightened. 

While we may observe that a split between groups is pri- 
mnrilv the result of one factor, such as race, usually a number 
of other factors will also figure. India is an excellent example. 
Its peoples are Christian, Muslim, Buddhist, and Hindu, with 
the Hindus split into many different sects. There arc an esti- 
mated twenty to thirtv major languages in India, such as Hindi 
or Urdu, and upwards of 500 different dialects. Social and re- 
•^ional differences are worsened by religious differences and the 
poor communications caused by langauge barriers. Racial dis- 
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tiiu'ti»)ns Ix'twt'rn ihr l.illt'i skinurd Ai van |)c()|)lrs I'rom 

norihcMn liuliii ;mcl the sliortci'. daik-skiiincd DiaN'idians iti the 
south lK'ii;lucn and aui;r;nalr these oihrr (HfiVrciuH's, iM-onomic 
(hflVrcMices also phiv a part. Hocauso of the rasio system of liuha, 
ceriaiii t;ron|)s have k'ss oconoinle o|)|)oriunit v than others. All 
1)1' those I'aelors eontril)Ute to the i^ioup ( oidliets in India today. 
'Hie same 'general tvpes of laelors also lead to similar types of 
i;rou|) coiilliet in inaiiv other nations or societies, ol'ten endiiit; in 
violence rather than peacel'ul resolution. 

d'ahle 0 -1 is hv no means a eomprehensive listini; ol' ^i^ioup 
\iolenre. It is designed to mdicate briefly the wide rani;e and di- 
N'ersitv ol' oeeurrences '.)[ i;roup \ iolenee within llu^ past few 
vears. The re.isons lor sueh outi)n\iks are e\'identlv numerous. 
It would he uselid at this point to diseuss some ol" these causes in 
somewhat i^reater detail. 

lidcidl (iiid /■.'//////e Co/////(/.s 

Some eonMit (s ha\<' their oiit^ins in tho diflerent racial or 
ethnic hacki^rounds ol' croups within a sncielv. The United 
Slates, with its racial and ethnic di\'ersitv. has imder^oiie such 
conilict nianv times in its historv. Mairdv because ol' these hack- 
grounds, American Indians. Spanish-Americans. Chinese. Afro- 
Anieiicans. Irish, Cermans, and ,Iapanese have at vinious times 
been subjected to attack. Vet the problem seems to be worldwide. 
AsicUis ha\e been involved in <;roup conflicts as the minority 
f^roup in iMi^land. The Netherlands, Guyana, and such Al'rican 
nations as Uganda, Kenva, and South Africa, Chinese have been 
the targets of attack in Indonesia, Malaysia, and other nations of 
Southeast Asia, jews have been similarly sin^^dcd out in many 
countries throui^hout historv. althoufih these attacks have been 
based as much on religious as on ethnic t!,rounds. 

Some historians would ar^ue that such problems may have 
been amom; the major causes of violence within nations and 
even between nations. In fact, some U.S. historians today ari;uc 
that Europe's claimini^ of colonies in Africa. Asia, and the Amer- 
icas, as well as westward expansion of the United States, can be 
tied to racial theories. The argument is that the "white" European 
groups felt that it was their ri^ht and duty to conquer and "civ- 
ilize" other |)eo|:)les. This of course is only one interpretation of 
historv. but it does present some interesting questions. 

If racial and ethnic problems have indeed been a major 
cause of violence in the past, we have good reason to wonder 
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Table 5-1. Partial Listing of Group Violence— 1973 



Africa 

Angola: 130 cabualties as guerrillas overrun a Portugese garrison in the 

continuing fight for Angolan independence. 
Burundi: 50.000 dead in this year's clashes between Tut?: and Hutus in 

continued tribal warfare. 
Congo; 12 guerrillas killed as government troops continue their efforts 

to erradicate left-wing rebel mov9menls. 
Ghana: Union officials and workers h iqp.gmg In strikes will in the future 

be tried by military tribunals uncer a new subversion decree. 
Mauritania: After a violent clash with police based on tribal differences. 

the army has been confined to barracks. 
Rhodesia: Guerrilla activity has increased as the wh^te minority govern- 
ment moves toward an open policy of apartheid. 
South Africa: Police use clubs and tear gas to tnd a recent strike of 

African construction workers. Fifteen student leadffrs (black and 

white) are nxpelled for anti-government activities. 
Tanzania: Nine men have been sentenced to death for treason by a 

people's court for the assassination of • Vice-President. Abeid 

Karume. 

Americas 

Argentina: Left and right winqs of tho Peronist Party engage m violent 
physical conflict over control of the party as rebel violence continues. 

Bo//v/a- A corr:>orvative plot to overthrow the government was ended 
following a violent gunfight, Bolivia has had 181 governments in 147 
years. , 

Brazil' The fight continues by exiled Brazilians and religious .eaders to 
have Brazil condemned by the U.N, for torture of political onsoners. 

Chile: Following demonstrations by housewives and a bitter strike by 
truckers, the democratichi.y elected government was overthrown in a 
bloody military coup. 

Colombia: Tru-Is continue for 138 persons accused of rebel activities. 
Six rnnchers are on trial for the slaughter of a number of Indians. 

M^v/co- The government has acknowledged the activity of at least eight 
guerrilla groups. In Tijuana iroops and bulldozers forcefully evicted 
over 200 families "scija^ting" on land owned by the governmenL 

United States: Injuries and deaths result due to a violent trucker's strike 
during the energy crisis. Numerous American Indians arrested in a 
range of protf^r.t^-.. ■ • » »• 

Uruguay: An all-out military offensive is designed to eliminate 
Tupamaros (leftist rebels). 

Bangladesh: More than 2.000 deaths have occurred because of .-jlit-.cal 
violence since the end of the revolutionary war, 

Cambodia: A bloody toll in lives continues to be taken m the civil war 
between government troops and the rebel Khmer Rouge. 

India: 30 dead cs troops attempt to end a police ^..bellion in Uttar 
Pradesh. In Calcutta some 3.000 to 5.000 N-v.iPv.>s (Maoist dis- 
sidents) have been jailed. 
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Asia (cont'd.) 

Indonesia: 15 injured in violent demonstrations against corruption in 
government and economic exploitation by the Japanese. 

Korea: Police use clubs to arrest long-haired youths in a move to halt 
"permissiveness and decadence." 

Phillipines: 1.756 dead in fights between government troops in the north 
with communist rebels and in the south with separatist Moslems. 

Sri Lanka (Ceylon): 4.000 face trial for guerrilla activity as the Indian 
Tamils continue to protest their "second-class" citizenship. 

Thailand: Following violent student demonstrations the government is 
reconstituted and a new constitution is to be drafted. 

Vietnam: The cease-fire notwithstanding, violent fighting in Vietnam con- 
tinues to take its toll. 



Greece: Prime Minister is replaced in a military coup following student 
violence. 

Northern Ireland: Militant Catholic IRA forces and the Protestant Ulster 
Defense League clash as the death toll rises. 

Italy: Numerous deaths in a Palestinian guerrilla attack at Rome's In- 
ternational airport, the third in a year. 

Portugal: 10,000 additional troops are rushed to Mozambique as the 
Portugese desperately attempt to retain their colonial holdings in 
Africa. 

Spa/n: Basque nationalists continue their terrorist campaign against the 
government in their attempt to form a separate Basque state. 

U.S.S.R.: Soviet authorities continue their efforts to eliminate the human 
rights movement in the Soviet Union. The deportation of Nobel prize- 
winning Alexander Solzhenitsyn was but one step in a long campaign. 

Yugoslavia: A military firing squad executes three men for counter- 
revolutionary activity. 

Middle East and North Africa 

Iran: Three guerrillas were killed in clashes with government troops in 
continued political violence in Iran. 

Israel: Police forcefully repress a left-wing political demonstration in 
Jerusalem protesting Israeli conduct of the war with its Arab neigh- 
bors. 

Jordan: Six Palestinians were recently killed as Jordanian troops moved 
to enforce Jordanian law upon the Palestinians located in refugee 
camps i , Jordan, 

Morocco: 200 to 300 arrested a*i the government destroys a Libyan- 
financed terrorist movement designed to overthrow King Hassan M. 

Sudan: Violence continues to plague governmental efforts to heal the 
deep divisions between the Arab north and the African south. 

Yemen: Four saboteurs were shot and four crucified in a governmental 
crackdowr on leftist guerrilla movements within the country. 



Source: The Now York Times Index. 1973. Deadliryo Data on World Affairs. 1973. 
and the Journal of Contemporary Revolutions, 1973 edition. 
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Gi?. Violrtn-r 

and Nvorrv about the lulinv. Tlir liisiorv of llie world durii^i^ the 
kisi iwcn'lv vcars does not scciu to iiidicalo thai Immaus liavu 
mado mudi'pro-rcss toward reducing the diflercnccs or prob- 
IcMiis bciwcrn racial and (Mimic -roups which have led to violence 
in the |)asl, 

Manv conliicls between groups are caused by religious dif- 
tVrcnces (he lonn. costlv crusades of the Christian I-.uropcans 
a-ainst the Muslims of North Africa and the Middle Kast during 
the Middle A^es were based in large part on such difrerenecs. 
The inar.v Kuropean wars of the 1500s wure oftcMi based on re- 
ligious arguments between Catholics and Protestants, hi the 
l^")7()s ih(^)uibreaks of violence in Northern Ireland, between 
India and Pakistan, and between Israel and its Arab neighbors 
are based in |)art on religious differences. 

Some historians would argue that religious difi'erenccs rank 
almost as hiuh as do racial and ethnic issues as causes of vio- 
k-nce in the world. This was true at least from A.n. GOO to the 
IGOOs. i;arlv in the GOOs .Muslim expansion led to 800 years ol 
reli-ious warfare. IMiis was followed by more than 100 years of 
hitler warfare between difrcreat Christian denominations. In 
fact, manv of the colonies in the Americas were established by 
rc'liuious groups fleeing \'iolent peiseeution in FAiropc. 

^The deuree to wliich religious differences are the cause ol 
violence in the world todav remains to be established, yet re- 
linicus differences do seem to be at least major supporting causes 
oFmanv of its outbreaks. We miubt conclude thai religion itsell 
has not'[)een too successful in establishing the peace and brother- 
hood wbidi form part of the credo of all of the major religions^ 

1a[)lc" 2 3 indicates the extent to which racial, ethnic, and 
reliuious conflicts of a violent nature have disrupted the nations 
of the world in the recent past. 

i'ltiss C^onflh t 

Theories (lealin<. with class conflict generally state that vio- 
lence is due to di;'., ■ nces, usuallv economic, between classes. 
(Tile usual elassilic .a .on scheme |)iaces people in upper, middle, 
and lower classes. ) Aceording to sociological and economic 
theories which deal with class eonflict, the upper class is gen- 
erallv seen as bein- in control of Hie wealth and the means ol 
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production ( lactorit^s. supj^lics, (He. ). Thvv arc said to use its 
power to enslave and exploit tlie luwci' classes who nuist worl-' 
lor their livin<4 with theii* hands. 

Without a douht. the most famous (\\ponent oi" the oiass 
tlieorv of violent conflict is Kai'l Mar:,. M:\vx stated that all con- 
flict could he traced to the econonnc difFcrences hetween the 
classes and to the exploitation of tlic lower classes hv the upper 
class. For such differences to result in violent confiict, ho\ve\ . 
the lower classes would have to he aware uf these economic dif- 
ferences. It mi^ht therel'ore he possihle to state that class conflict 
can arise onlv if the lower classes feel deprived, become alienated 
and frustrated, and see violent a L^^ression as one mean^ of re- 
solvinii, their |:)rohlems. The theory of class c{)nflict may then 
use thct^ries of de|)rivation and frustration to attempt to prove? or 
sup|M)rl tht' ar<4unicnt that most of the violence in the \vi:r\<\ is 
the result ol differences hetween social or economic class* 

Conflict hetween classes has occurred main- times in his- 
torv. Thcr^' h;i\c heen pt^isant I'cvoits ai^ainst la. i(ji'ds through- 
out FAn-{)pe. Asia, and ha tin Amei ica. Since the comini^ of the 
Industrial A'j.c there have l){H'n countless lahor disputes hetween 
workers and the owners of industry. Class antai^onism. then, is 
(U'finitelv one cause of violence, possihly even a major cause. 
What is cjuestionahle. howe\'er. is whether Mai'x's su<JiL!;cstion 
that all conflict of a \'iolent nature is ultimately due to class 
antauonisrn based on economic differences is tiue. 

Althouuh in anv one case it may he possihle to state that 
racial or reli,ii;i()us or class differences are the major cause of 
violence, it is ^enercdly true that a number of factors play a pait. 
The issue for the future is to understand how each of the differ- 
ent factors combines with {)r influences each other to produce 
\iolence. 

R( (}i(nUil Conflicts 

The Italians of northern Italy look down upon the Italians 
of southei-n Italv and Sicily. The Germans of the Rhineland 
look down upon the southern Germans of Bavaria. The Colom- 
bians from the state of Antioquia look down upon all other 
Colombians. The United States harbois many regional differ- 
ences between North and South. East and West and between 
uiban and ruial areas. An example of the antagonism existing 
between residents of diffeient states is that many native Colora- 
dans have a strong dislike for Texans. 
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In general. Iiowcvcr. rcgioniil difficulties are usually based 
in large part upon racial, ethnic, linguistic, religious, or economic 
problems. The American Civil War was fought as much for 
economic reasons as tor any otlier cause. The violence in the 
Middle luist springs from a mixture of ethnic, linguistic, religious 
and economic problems. Generally, then, violence is most likely 
to occur wlien regional dilliculties are aggravated by other 
differences. 

Table 2-4 indicates the extent to which violence is brought 
about bv regional differences within a nation. Se; iratist violence 
is an indication that differences have reached tht point where at 
least one group views them as irreconcilable and wishes to di- 
vorce itself completely from opposing groups. There are, of 
course, many other examples of violence associated with re- 
gional ])roblems. 

PolitUdl Stahiliti/ 

When cnii/ type of conflict becomes violent it will have a 
general tendency to disrupt the society in which it occurs. One 
possible result of such violence is political instability. 

Table 5-2 is taken from a study which ranked nations ac- 
cording to their political stability between the years 1955 and 
1961. A country ranked at zero would be very stable, whereas a 
country ranked at six would be highly unstable. Within each 
category the nations are ranked from least to most stable; i.e., 
Norway is the most unstable nation in column one. From the 
chart it is evident that the general tendency among nations dur- 
ing this period was toward instabilitv. O: course, we would need 
additional information to give us a inore complete picture. One 
intercsling possibility would be to do the same study at difi^erent 
points in time in order to plot the changing levels of stability for 
individual nations. 

International Conflict 

At times racial, religious, and economic causes have led to 
group violence at the international level. At this plane the popula- 
tion of an entire nation is generally viewed as a group. Examples 
are numerous. The conflict between India and Pakistan is ethnic, 
religious, and economic. That between the Soviet Union and 
China is economic, philosophical, and perhaps racial. The con- 
tinual conflict between the United States and many of its Latin 
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American iiL-i!;Iil)()rs is cssciiii.illv economic huL lias racial, 
ethnic, and liniiuisLic overtones. I'hus. types of ,m"ou[) violence 
that have i)een descrii)cd above can ha[)[)en witiiin a single na- 
tion (tlie economic and rchc^ious problems of Norihcrn Ireland 
and racial problems in the United States ), or between nations 
fthc violence connected witli the confrontations in the Middle 
East or Southeast Asia ). 



Conclusion 

The Ih'c general sets o'i theories (deprivation, expectation, 
frustration, svstemic, and ^rou[) conflict i covered in these two 
clia|)lers scan the major ideas about the causes of i^roup violence 
in human sociciy. Svstemic and group conflict theories attempt 
to ex[)lain conflic ts bciivccu (jroups, or hrcakdowns in Uic sifs- 
tans u ithin ichicli (}wups must j'lDirtinu. Theories dealing with 
deprivation, expectation, and frustration, explain the reactions 
of the 'nulividiuils u Jio ttiakc up the (p'oups. Both sets of theories 
offer onlv [)ai-tia! ex[)lanations. When combined, however, they 
make it easier for us to view and understand the subject of 
violence. This is not to say that we now have all the answers. 

As we have said, an important reason for studying violence 
is that it is all around us: we cannot escape it. And it is only after 
we have achieved some degree of understanding of a problem 
and its causes that we can begin to work toward solving it or 
preventing the occurrence of those conditions which cause the 
problem to arise. 

The next chapter |)i-ovides a few < .amples in which violence 
is one solution to a problem, among a number of others. Some of 
the individual views presented suggest a full understanding of 
the general causes oi' violence, where others do not. Some of the 
])eople portraved in the following pages have apparently decided 
that \'lolence will soK'e their problems, while others seem to feel 
that it has never reallv solved anything. Many with this latter 
view see nonviolence as a way to resolve their problems. 

The basic question is thus unresolved for societies as a 
whole, altliougli many individuals or groups seem to have 
reached at least a temporarv solution, For some, violence remains 
a real alternative for resolving problems. For others, violence 
is seen not as an alternative i)Ut rather as a cause for further 
violence. 



Chapter 6 



Violence: 
Attitudes and Actions 

Introduction 

Tliis cliitptcr is iiucndcd to apply sonic ol' what has been 
su<j;(4cstL'(l eai lier hi the text. The lollow iiii^ cases arc taken Ironi 
recent Iiistcjrv and incorporate \ ai vin<j; points oi' view on the uses 
or violence. A few oi' tlieni date hack more tiian a decade, but 
most liave occurred witliin the past lew years. 

The cases under view in this chapter arc grouped into lour 
sections. The first provides examples of situations in which 
violence was used against the status quo. The second section con- 
centrates on situations in wlii^ :i violence was used to preserve 
order and stability. The third relates to nonviolent alternatives 
for cliauL^e, The final section includes a wide ran^c of different 
ideas and actions re!atin_ii; in varying degrees to our concept of 
violence. 

In all cases the same sorts of questions arise. What seems 
to be the cause of violence? In what circumstances are less 
violent or nonviolent strategies desirable and effective? hi what 
circumstances is violence justified? What seems to determine 
whetliei" violence is effective or ineffective? 



Violence against the Status Quo 

Much of tlic^ violence re|:>ortcd from around the world is di- 
rected against existing social or economic institutions, challeng- 
ing governmental authority cind social order. Riots, rebellions, 
revolts, and revolutions arc the outgrowths of these challenges. 

67 
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Dc|)L*iidini; on the* situation, one's a|)i)i'ciisal ol' the undciiying 
reasons may ran<4c Irom jusLiliahlc Lo ouLrai^cous, 

1. Eldridge Cleaver 

In a LollecLion of (^ssavs Cleaver a<4rcecl with Hucy Newton 
( [31ack Panther Partv Minister ol' Delense ) thai the only Blaek 
Mihure worth talking about was a revolutionary eulture where 
[K*!!ii< m1 power i^rows out of a i^un barrel. In Cleavers words. 

That white America could produce the assassin of Dr. 
.\hn'tin lAitber Kin,^ is looked upon by hlack people . . . 
as a final repudiation by white America of any hope of 
reconciliation, of any hope of change by peaceful and non- 
violent means. So that it becomes clear that the only way 
for black |)eo[)le in this country to ^^ct the things that they 
want— and the things that they have a right to and that 
thev deserve —is to meet fire with fire.' 

2. Stokely Carmichael 

We are on the move for our liberation. We're tired of trying 
to prove thim^s to white people. We arc tired of trying to 
exphiin to white people that were not going to hurt them. 
We are concerned with getting the things we want, the 
things we have to have to be able to function. The question 
is. will white people overcome their racism and allow for 
that to happen in diis country? If not, we have no choice 
Init to sav very clearly. "Move on over, or we're going to 
move on over you." - 

3. Labor Urirest in Japar) 

Since a|)|M'oxima tcly 1970 the official policy of all major 
Japanese unions has been one of peaceful challenge to the 
economic svstem. flowcvcr, there arc individuals and factions 
widiin the lai)nr unions who do not necessarily agree with the 
nonmilitant approach, as indicated bv the following report from 
the ](ip(ni Tiincs. 

' Eldndgo Cleav..r, Post-Prison Writings and Speeches (New York: Random House, 
1967). p. 7<:. 

■■^ Stokely Carmichael. Stokely Speaks (New York: Random House. 1965). p. 60. 
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A iiu'iiihtT !.Mi(.liiaki Yanuinuira| ol' ihv National Rail- 
wavs Workers' Union [Kokuro] was arrested ^luirsdav lor 
bavin alleged instigated a riot at the Keiliin-1 ohoku 
Lane's Karnaizuehi Station on April 24 [1973]. 

On the niLi,ht ol the ineident about 1.300 passenL^ers 
crowded the platfoims , . . wailing lor trains that never 
arrived because ol" unionists' work-io-ride slowdown. 

Nhmv impatient passeni^ers, apparently instii;ated !)y 
Vanianiurn and others, .smashed windows oi' railwav olfiees 
and eonnnitted other aets of vandalism. . . . '■ 

4. Ernesto ''Che'' Guevara 

Guevara, one of t!ie leaders ol' ih(^ Cuban revt^lution, called 
lor violent political rex'olntion in Latin America. \\c slated that 
t!ic^ oppressed peoples need onlv a revoutionary leadership to 
overcom(.» their rulers and the "Yankee imperialists." In his words. 

We predietrd liiat the [revolulionarv] \\\iv would involve all 
of I.aiin America. This menns it will also be proh^n^ed. 
Tiiere will be nianv Ironls, a; :1 it will cost much hUuKl and 
countless lives ov(M* a lon<;" period. Hut there is something 
further. The phenomena of the polarization of forces oc- 
curring in the Americas — and the clear division that will be 
estal)lished between the exploiters and the exploited in fu- 
ture revolutionarv wars — mean that, when seizure ol' power 
bv people's armed vani^uard take\s phicc. the country, or 
countries, that achieve this will have hquidalcd the im- 
perialists. . . , The fii'si stai^e of the sociahst revolution 
will have crvslali/ed. ' 

5. Karin Ashley 

Tlie Students for a Democratic Society are a Icf'tist-action 
i;roup a mom; student organizations in America. From their per- 
spective, the need for a social revolution in America cntail.s 
mixing diffei-eni issues. sirui;u,Ics. and groups. In their words. 

We must iniild a movement oriented toward power. Rcvo- 
kition is a powei- strui^iile, and we must dcveloj) that under- 

Japcin Timer, -?6.7?0. Mnv 1973. p 3. 

• John Gerassi (ed.). Vcnceremos! The Speeches and Writings of Ernesto Che 
Guevara (Now York: Macmillan Co.. 1968), p. 278. 
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stciiulitii; amoim pcoplr lioiii the l)c'oinniti<:^. Fonlini^ our 
resources area-wide and citv-wide reallv does increase^ our 
power in particular fi-lits. *. , . The KVM ( Uevolutionarv 
Youth Movement ) must also lead to the efiective or<^am/a- 
tion needed to sur\ ive and create anodiei hattlefield of die 
revolution. . . . I'he most im|)oriam task lor us toward 
niakinu the revolution ... is the ( reatioii of a mass revo- 
lu- nninv tn()\einent, whhout which a clandestine revolu- 
lionarv |)artv will be ini|)ossible. ' 

6, Bernardine Dohrn 

The Weatherman taction ol' the Students h)r a netnocratic 
Socieiv is a violent-action win<; of the movement. The majoritv 
of the Weatherman leaders in America now live 'underi^round'^ 
h, order to carrv out a uuerrilhi-t vpe strua-le. In the words oi 
15ernardiiu' Dohrn, sjiokesnian lor the faction. 

All over the world. |)e()|)le fi-htinu Amerikan imperialism 
look to Amerika's v(;uth to use our stratei;ic position behind 
t«tiemv lines to join forces in the destructicm of the empire. 

We've known that our job is to lead white kids into 
armed revolution, , . . Tens of thousands have learned 
that protest and marches don't do it. RevoUilionarv violence 
is the onlv wav, , . . Now we <ire adopting; the classic 
uuerrilla strate-v of the \'iet Con^ and the urban ^^uerrilla 
strateuv of the Tu|)amaros iof Urui^uav] to our own situation 
here in the most technically ad\'anced country in the world. 

We will never live |)eaceal)ly under this systeni." 

7, The Struggle for Women's Rights 

llohin Morgan, champion of the women's ri'^hts m()\ement, 
states her feelings about the use of violence as follows; 'AVomen 
ate the real left. . . . We are usitiL; violence with a fury older 
iuKl potemiallv greater than anv force in historv, and this time 

-■ K Ashi-y ot al -You Don't Nood n Weathermnn to Know Which Wny tho Wind 
Blows." m John and Sur.-.n Eri.ch (eds). Student Po^vcr. Parncpcit.on and 
Rovoiutu.^n (New York- Association Press. 1970). pp, 198-200. 

Bornardmo Dohrn, "Communiquo -^1 from the Woath^rman Underground.- in 
D Horowitz. M L-rner, and C. Pycr> (uds ). Countvrcultufo and Revolution (Now 
York: Random House. 1972). p. 64. 
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\vc will \)C {'rci' or lUionc will si.ir\'i\(\ Power lo all ihc people or 
10 none. All the way down, this Linic.' 

8. Revolution and Change in Latin America 

While \i nia\" seem ironie. two arehhishops of the Catholic 
Church in Latin America have argued that violence mav become 
neeessar\' in their conn tries ii" the oppressed peoples are not 
|)r()vided with a better lot in life. Dom Melder Camara of poverty- 
stricken northeast Brazil favors nonviolent (Christian) means 
to im|Move (he weliare of his people Init asserts that they may 
resort to violent action if other solutions fail. According; to Ilelder 
Camara. 

'V\u; most e\i(l(.'nt political i'actor on oin* continent [South 
America] is he absence of popular participation in decision- 
makini;. 'r\\\.^ means, in other words, that the people clo not 
share in the poHtical process. . . . Tiiis lact would seem 
to demand a search for alternati\'e models which can 
couraLieousU" pr{)m()te real chani^es in the structin*es of pro- 
duL tion and in the structure oC power/ 

'I*he Catholic Archbishop of Managua. Nicaragua, also feels 
that x'iolence mav he in keeping with the Christian tradition 
where circumstances make a noiu'iolent course of action im|)Os- 
sible: 

It is easv to condtMim violence, hut it is necessary to know 
how to recognize it in all its dimensions and to condemn it 
on all its terrains. The initiative for violence does not i^cn- 
erallv come from the poor and oppressed. It comes much 
more I'rom those who exercise |)ower and dispose of force 
in order to scr\'e a firmlv established order. Tlie revolution 
appears inevitable and even necessarv for the liberation of 
the masses. 

The revolutionarv ferment, guerrilla activity ... is 
only the incoercible cry of a people who are taking cog- 
ni'/ance of their situation and seek to break the structures 
which im|M-ison them. . . . Sincere men. con\incccl Chris- 

' Robin Morgan. Rat Subtorrancnn News. February 6, 1970. p. 2. 

^ Helder Camara. Race Against Time (London; Sheed and Ward Ltd., 1971), pp. 
103-104. 
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tians. should reali/c llial their duly is to cooperate with this 
current of change and not to try to impede it.'' 

9. Salvador Allende 

Salvador Allende was the President oC Chile, the first Marx- 
ist in the Americas to hold such a hi^h elective office. Allende for 
many years set forth the view that tiie way to achieve power and 
political change in Chile, and many other Latin American coun- 
tries, was through the ballot box. In his words. 

The recent triumph [his election] indicates to the world 
that xMarxism does not triumph only by the gun, through 
violent revolution. We have proven that nonviolent political 
organization and action can achieve political powder. We 
will prove that this political power, once gained, can be used 
to achieve {peaceful political change of a socialist nature,^'' 

Violence for the Preservation of Order and Stability 

Governments generally reserve for themselves the responsi- 
bility and capability for maintaining social control and political 
stability. Force may be used to reestablish order or to compel 
adherence to an unpopular law. Such agencies of the government 
as the police or the military may execute the government's orders 
either with justice or with malice and brutality. In the following 
section are a number of cases where the government applied 
pressure to a group of people. In each case ask yourself: Is this 
an example of violence? Was this use of force justified? What 
realistic alternative responses were possible? 

10. Eisenhower Address on Little Rock Crisis 

For a few minutes this evening, I should like to speak to 
vou about the serious situation that has arisen in Little 
Rock. To make this talk I have come to the President's 
Office in the White House. 

■' "Guerrillas Supported." Commonweal, October 13, 1972, p. 25. 

1" Radio and television address of President Salvador Allende. Santiago, Chile, 
October 25. 1970. In September 1973, the Allende regime was overthrown by a 
right-wing military coup and President Allende either was shot by army troops 
or committed suicide. Chile is now ruled by a military junta. 
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1 Lould have s|K)kcn I'roni lUiodc Island where 1 have hccn 
sLaying rcceruly. But I t'cU that, in speaking I'roni the house 
of* Lineoln. ot'Jaekson and of W^ilson. my words would het- 
tor convcv hoth the sadness I I'cel in the aetion I was eoni- 
pelled todav to make, and the tirnniess with which I intend 
to pursue this eourse until the orders ol* the Federal Court at 
Little fioek ean he exeeuted without unlawlul interlcrenee. 

In that eity, under the leadership ol' demagoi^ic extrem- 
ists, disorderly mobs have deliberatclv prevented the 
earrying-out of pro|3er orders from a Federal Court. Loeal 
authorities ha\-e not eliminated that violent opposition. And 
under the law I vesterdav issued a proclamation calling 
upon the mob to disperse. 

This niornint4 the mob ai^ain gathered in front of the 
Central High School of Little Rock, obviously for the pur- 
|)()se of agaiii preventing the carrying-out of the court's 
order relating to the admis.sion of Negro children to that 
school. 

Whenever normal agencies prove inadequate to the task 
and it becomes necessary for the Executive Branch of the 
T'ederal Govcrmnent to use its [towers and authority to up- 
h(;ld P^cderal Courts, the President's responsibility is in- 
escapable. 

hi accordance with that responsibility I have today issued 
an F.xecutivc Order directing the use of troops under Federal 
authority to aid in the execution of Federal law at Little 
Rock. Ark. This became necessary when my proclamation 
of vesterdav was not observed and the obstruction of justice 
still continues.^^ 

Miniskirts Banned by Junta in Greece 

The new Government of Greece proscribed miniskirts for 
girls and long hair for boys todav and called for regular 
church attendance by all youths. 

The emphasis on austere morality, in a country where 
moral laxity is not evident in combination with the general 
right-wing trend of the military junta that seized power last 
Friday, reminded Greeks of the Fascist-style dictatorship of 
Gen. John Metaxas, wlio governed Greece from 1936 to 
1940. 

Quoted directly from The New York Times, September 25, 1957, p. 14, 
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T\w liUcrior Mi stci-. liri^. Siylianos PaLakos, callrcl o.i 
♦ he KducaLion MiiiisLi v to iiistiau.t school |)iiiicii)als to ivW 
Lhrir |)Ui)ils to ^o to coiilessioii and coininuiiion next Sun- 
day, the r.:astcrn Oitliodox Kaster. and to cittcnd Sunday 
masses thi()Ui;hoiii the yeaf. . . . 

'' lie eall lor niaximutn skills and minimum hair is also 
to be issued hv sc iiool |)rinei|)als as soon as the iLdueation 
.\hnistrv has dralted the order that the Interior .\hnistrv de- 
manded. Greeks said that not sinec the days ol' General 
Metaxas. when students had to we^n* regulation und'orms 
and eaps, have there hcen pieserihed standards of chess. 

Princi|)als will also he instructed to tell their cra/ges to 
stav awav from pinhall machines and similar entertain- 
ments. 

hi Its |)(;liev declaration Saturdav. the Government of 
Premier Constantine V. Kollias chai\-^<.lerized youth, ''de- 
voted 10 the national ideals, as die golden hono of our na- 
tion." it jjromised to make of education and youdi *'the No. 1 
taruet ol' die Government.*' 

12. The Unwanted 

"The ni^ht belore my ann-iMv:ement a dream came^to mc 
that the Asian problem was becoming extremely explosive, 
and that God was directing mc to act immediately to save 
the situation." Thus, last wwk Uganda's mercurial Pres- 
ident General Idi (^*Big Daddy**) Amin. explained his 
draconian edict: some 60.000 Asians— principally those 
from the hidian subcontinent who hold British passports- 
must quit the country wi: 'ii 90 days. 

The expulsion order cai;^? as no great surprise to Ugan- 
da's Asians, lorig the target of Amin*s criticism cts he sought 
to win support by stirring up antagonism against them 
among the country *s 9.4 million blacks. Now he charges that 
the Asians were 'c^conomic saboteurs.** engaged in smug- 
gliim, black markctcering. ''encouraging corruption.'* run- 
ning monopolies and currency frauds. **They only milked the 
cow-, they did no: I'eed it.** he said. lie decreed that busi- 
nesses belunginu to the expelled Asians will be turned over 
to Uganda*s bhick eiti/cns. Any Asians who stav beyond 

1- Quoted directly f'om Henry Kamm, Winis^'irts B.-inn^d by Junta in Grc-ce." 
The New York Times, April 25. 1967, p. 1. 
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(Ir.'.'Minr. Aiii'.i ^.iid (HiiiiKUi^K . won id "\k' sitting; in the 
lire."' 

A.'iiirv .'..•/UM' wikl-t'vc'd proclanuuii'ii \va^ tlu' LiU'st cx- 
ploMoM of .)!nitv l)ct\V('(,'ii I'.ast ATiica's blacks <nul Asian 
iiiaiiv ol wliDiii writ' ^iinilarlv driven om oi 
Kv]\\ ; M '')<)7. Lcn'ur ruimht'is ot Asians ani\ecl in i:'.ast 
Alii : tlu* lurii ill*- cThUnv to lu-lp build a i-ail\va\- 
inland lioni the [joit ol MomlKisa. liv the linu* I'l^anchi was 
Uianled indc[)cndenee bv the [Jritish in l^Krl. the Asians, 
who w ' hfttrr ethieat^'d and more (.'nterprisini^ than tlie 
niajoriiv t^i 'h' Aliic.;? with whom thcv deaU, ran lour out 
ol h\c [ in (he lo-nilrv. and had monopoli/ed the 

import, and cotton industries. jJhiek L^'^andans 

resrnie Asians' ceonomie dominance and thcii" 

sot i;d ( iiess. Nonetheless, at least 23.000 oi the 

estimated wu.OOO .Asians in L'uanda in 19G2 applied Tor 
Tu'indan Liti/enshi|). Most ol the rest retained their British 
passp( a Is. 

L nder Ihitish prruldim;. .Aniin soltcaied his stand some- 
what: ph\sicians. dentist-^, lawvers. teacheis and some tech- 
rnt ians will be allowed to stav on in Uganda, l-'or the rest, 
theie i^ no place where thev can expect a welcome. India 
will oiilv t.tke back Asians holdintj, Indian passports. The 
liritish use a technique called ' shuttlccoekinii" to keep un- 
wanted Asians out. bouneim; those who exceed the quota 
ri^ht back on planes the minute thev land. Increasingly, 
i'.uropean countries resent bavin rejected Asians dmnped 
on tiiern: as l]ritish-|:>ass|}ort holders they ai'e Britain's re- 
sponsiliilitv. Brussels police announced last week that any 
.Asians sent back to Biussels alter bein^ icfuscd entiy to 
Biitain would he returned immediatelv to a Biitish airpoit.^' 

13, Executive Order 9066 

On Februarv 19. 1942. President Fianklin Debaio Roosc\-cIt 
siuntvl 1 "xecutive Ordei" 9066. an order autliorizipg tlie Secretary 
of War to ci'catc camps i'or confinini; Jai)anese-A mericans for the 
duration of die Second World War. Within or.ly a few months 
tens of thousands of Americans of Japanese anccstiy — many of 
whom had bc^cai [)orn in the United States and were thcrclore 
America;.' c i ti/ens — weie lelocated to camps ir' various parts of 

Time. August 21, 1972. pp. 22-23. Roprmted by permission fuim TIME. The Weekly 
Nov. "-magazine, Cppyright Tirre Inc. 
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the counlrv. PubMc; rc^ic tion of AnuMicans at ih- time included 
the fc.'.owiriL^: 

I'm lor c.u hini^ every Japanese in Ameriea. Alaska and 
Ha\vaii nu\\ and puttini^ tlieinin coneentration eami)s. . . . 

Damn thenil Let's j^ct rid of them now! 

— CoiiHiressman John Rankin (February 19. 1942, 

77/r Confjrcssional Record ) 

Herd em up, pac.V 'em off and njve them the inside room of 
the biidlands. Let cm be pinched, hurt, hungry and dead up 
against it 

— llenrv MeLcmne, Sau Francisco Examiner. 

January 29. 1942 

We re charged with wanting to get rid of the Japs for selfish 
reasuis. We mi^ht as well be honest. We do. It's a question 
of whoiher the white man lives on the Pacific Coast or the 
brv)wn one. Thcv came into this valley to work and they 
staved ro take over. 

— Au.stin Anson. Managing Secretary, Grooves-Shippec 
Vegetable Association of Central California, 
fromV/zc Satardaij Evcnincj Post, May 9, 1942 

Maisic and Riehara Conrat have summarized the situation 
as follows ; 

The Japanese Americans . , . suffered almost incalcul- 
able (conomie losses as a result of relocation. Forced to 
settle their affairs in a matter of days or weeks between 
notification and actual evacuation, they fell victim to fma-.- 
cial opportunists who bought their property and possessions 
at prices far below market value. The real and personal 
propertv not immediately sold was either stored or left in 
the hands of trustees, where it was often stolen, vandalized, 
or sold through legal chicanery for next nothing. The 
government beg..n escheatment proceedings against the 
farmland of manv evacuees, who could not adequately fight 
back from their distant relocation ^enters. Ultimately the 
crovernment paid 538,474,140 in property claims to Japa- 
nese Amerieans. This figure is generally conceded r,o be less 

u Those quotes are taken Irom Mn.s.e and Richard ConrDt. Exocutive Order 9066: 
The Internment of 110.000 Japanese Americans (Los Ancjoles: Anderson. Ritchie 
& Simon, 1972). pp. 44. 52. 85. 
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lIkui 10'/' uf the actual value ol' their propcM ty, which was 
OHLinuued in 19-12 hy the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco Lo total $400,000,000. But figures arc largely 
meaningless, hecausc it is impossible to evaluate the wages, 
income, interest, and a|)preciation that the evacuees lust 
dui'ing their incarceration. 

Even as the internees li\'ed hehind ])arl)ed wire, an ironic 
Too t note was being written bv voung Japanese .American 
men in Europe and the Pacific. Japanese American soldiers 
served hazardous duty with specialized units like Merrills 
Marauders, while others, serving as intei'preters. provided 
probably the most important link in American Intelligence. 
The 442nd Combat Team, an all-Japanese American Uiiit 
fighting in Italy and France, emerged with more casualties 
and more decorations than any other unit of comparable 
si/e and length of service in die Armv s history. In all. more 
than 25.000 Japanese Americans served — and many died — 
in the armed forces during the war. 

But the tragedy oi' the relocation was more than squalid 
internment camps, lost property, and sons dead and 
"•uiimed. Japanese Americans suffcM*ed the psychological 
stress of confinement, the embarrassment and humiliation 
of being regarded as traitors to their countrv. and the in- 
escapable fear that their ancestry rather than their actions 
would always determine how they v, luld be treated. The 
relocation confronted other Americans with the fac i ih::- 
they had paid only lip service to a cherisheu tridition o* 
equality and constitutional protection — and left them with 
a shame that no amount of rationnlizatiori or riudicd indif- 
ference could diminish.'' 

14. The Sharpeville Massacre 

In March 1960. an event which has since con'ie to br ivncwn 
as the "Sharpeville Massacre" occurred in the Vrdon of Souui 
Africa. The incident, in wiiicli about 80 Africans were killed and 
over 200 wounded, originated with Black ciiss-aisfaction ovev the 
legal requirement that all Blacks carry passbooks. The passbook, 
which identified its owner by name, place of birth, tribal affilia- 
tion, and any arrest record, was to be carrieu ■ all times. B acl;s 
naturally hated the passbook system and thus r« ;ponded tc " .al! 

Conrat. pp. 22-23. 
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bv an African niili-v-nt „ru:.n,/ation, tin.. Pan-Alrican Conurcss, 
lhat thev unarmed and in groups to local pohce stanons a d 
demand' to be arrested lor reiusin, to carry P^^J^;;', ^'^^'^'q 
70 000 Africans went to the police station: ni Orlado, 20,000 
turned out: wbile .n Sharpeville, 20 000 more ^'PPearec Tl c c 
police reinforcements and 4 armored cars were uisbed .o the 
ccn I, while planes hu./.ed the crowd to force U to disperse^ 
Africans responded bv throwinj^ stones at the pohce When 
police tried 'to seize an African, the crowd advanced towaid 
hem: and the police * > ■ .nander ordered his men lo ue. 

^(■cordin^^ to C .■.:r.mandr. "^W car was struck by a 
stone K ttv 'do the-,. 'iun,s, thev n.st learn their lesson the 
hard wav." Responding to a worldwide outcrv agamsl Us pohc.es 
of separation of the races and discrimina-.on agamst Blacks not 
to mention tin,' violence of the Sharpeville incident the govern- 
In f South Africa claimed that the groups which h.d gathered 
"ad been "instruments in the spread of Commumsm. and l a 
di' turbances "must be terminated by such measures as may be 
necessarv." In addition, it claimed that: 

The point at issue is not whether there is agreement or 
disagreement with any particular law. The point at issue is 
tha^"'^e law must be enforced despite disagreement and no 
. . u-nent worthy of the name could abdicate from or 
re its responsibility in such enforcement. If such abdica- 
tion or shaving does take place, chaos will ""f "bt^edly re^ 
suit and rule hy the mob will take the place of rule by the 

Government. ^ ^ 

The Government itself is the arbiter of the measures it 
deems necessarv to secure obedience to the law. Interference 
from any source whatsoever in this prime >-esponsibility of 
any sovereign government cannot be countenanced. Indeed, 
any such imerference, or attempt at interference, ^ou d on y 
havc> a most deleterious effect on the observance of the rule 
„1- law— and this applies not only to South Alrica." 

15. Tougher on Jews 

In the wake of last week's announcemenc thai, tl-.-^ U.S. 
and the Soviet Union had signed a historic trade agreement 
. word came Irom Moscow of another apparent break- 

T- Anrii A 1 QRfi D 19* aHcJ U.S. Nqws and World 

v, Based on information from Time. Apnl 4. 19bU. p. ly. anu 

Report. April 18, i960, p. 88. 
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t!ii()ui;li: I V) icwisli l.ipiilics V vir uiNi'ii pciniissjon to cnii- 
urate to Isi-acl without |)avitm lii;* oxnihitaiit ■'oclucatioii tax" 
tliat lias l)Oon iv(|Liirecl 'w: locent iiioritiis. It all sccnu'd part 
oi ilu' same (1(mI. L'ndt ; s fssuro IVoiu Aiiiei-ican Jews, the 
L'.S. Senate had wai iiiul ! l ! il would I'eiuse to ratit'v t!ie 
trade paet uuless tlie enii'jution tax was icscinded — and 
the So\ie!s aj»j)eared It) have 'j,ot the message. lUit U.S. 
ohieials a/irl Jewisli leader, draw a lai" difrerent j)ieture. Not 
onlv is S(;vieL poliev on Jewish emigration unehani^ed. thev 
eli.u'ue. hut t!ie repression of .jews in Russia aetually seems 
to he intensit\ iii'^. 

Indeed, tlie ] 'M himilies seemed an exeeption to t!ie rule. 
Tlie harriers were lilted lor tliis i^roup, Jewish leaders eon- 
tended, as uestui'e to j)laeate world opinion and to assure 
! iiiheation of tlie L'.S.-So\ie> li'ade aeeord. which the Pais- 

[is tlesprratelv want, it was als(3. in the words oi' one 
Ui aeli official, "the Kremhn's eon tiihution to President 
Nix(uis re-eleetion eampaiun. 71 ic Russians hope theii' 
aetif.m will provide uiood pi'e-eleetioii j)uhlieity for Mr, 
Nixon. * Tile r(\d picture, aeeoiclinu to liiis theorv. is tiiat the 
e?7Mti,ratiiMi tax is still hein^j; api)lied. all)eit scleeti\'( Jv. Soviet 
authorities are still char^inu would-be emigrants as much 
as SrM.OOO to leave Russia, . . . 

Worse vet. harassment of Jews seems to he on (lie up- 
swinn;. At a clandestine pi'ess conference in Moscow last 
vv(H>k. ten Jewisii intellectuals leported that police reccntlv 
in\ aded the ai)artments ol' twentv Jews scarchini:; Ibr "para- 
sites'' — peo[)le who do not work. "Yet we cannot ii,ct johs,*^ 
said phvsicist \ iklor Polskv. "hccause wc have been fired 
for Irving to to Israel." DuriUL^ a I'ccent Jewish holiday, 
worshi|.)ers at Moscrnv's centi'al sviup^o^uc were ailc<^cdly 
l)ushed around hv police, There are rumors ol' "hooligans'* 
attackin'j, Jews witli tacit |)olice appro\aI.^' 

16. The Biggest Bust 

AniiWdv militants mounted a disj)iav of at;L;"ressi\"c ci\'i! 
disru|nic)n in \\'ashinii,lon's streets that strained the citv's 
ordei-, and the authoiitics I'cspondcd with a wa\c of in- 
discriminate ai'rests and quasi-leqa] detention that warped 
the rule of law, 

17 Newsweek. October 30. 1972. p. 62. Copyright 1972 by Nov/swoek. Inc. Alt rtghts 
fo«;firv?d. Rec-'inted by ^,'orn')DSi''>n 
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The ifsult was ilu' l,ir-rsi m.iss ancsi in the iianoii s 
liiMorv: 7.200 in a single dav and a loial ol dumi'' 
l.nir davs or nraduallv cle-cscalatin'4 coiili-oiitatioii. . . . 

riic uvck's auion was not. on llu' wlinlf. violent nr even 
Ha-riliK anM V, . . . 'I'Ikmv was iiltie serious vandalism bv 
llu. protestors and little real hrutalitv bv the eops. In eon- 
[,ast to the Weiiber.nan "Davs of Haue'' or the lO^S 
Chiea-o -nohee r.t.' the hard leelinus this time were 

, ;,ust.d -..on both sides bv a sense ol' ri-lus violated, not 

dama-e wiouuht . . . Supporters of the Administration 
poliev" aruued t!iat no uovernmeiit eould eouiiteiianec a 
threat -even an improbable one--to the on^oin^ lile- of its 
Capital Under the eireumstances. thev maintained, the 
use of mass-arrest proeedurcs did more uood than real harm 
;nid was probahlv the oiilv wav to eoiitain the demonstratois 
as thev ranipaued thvou-h the streets. But even in offieia! 
r niks iliere were some doubts whether order had not been 
nureh.ised at i-- liis^h a eost to the law. -We were domt; 
prettv damned well until Mondav mornine," crouscd one 
Administration man. •Then those ,iiuvs over at .lustiee 
serewed ui) the whole operation. It was overkill. Who needed 
those mass sweeps and mass arrests'.^ Things like that Jiavc 
not to worrv anvonc with anv sensitivity about the law. 

There was plentv oi' sensitivitv about oioer. The mere 
idea oi- protestors trvin- to sluit down the Capital inluriated 
most eitizens. espeeiallv in Wasliin^ton itself.'- 



Nonviolent Action for Change 

There has , merged over the past deeade a urowinu interest 
here and mi oth.r r'vmtries in devisiii- wavs to briii-^ about im- 
portant pohuca!. sneiai. or eeonomie elianees tin, .'.^b nomiolent 
direct action movements. These kinds of efforts are not new. but 
uliat is noteworthy is the momentum that tliesc "peace movc- 
.ncnts- have aeliieved in recent vears. As vou read these position 
statenienls and cases, kee;) in mind the lollowin^ c|UCstions. 

Is -n r.sivc resistance" the same as "nonviolent action, is 
there a auction between ihcs' concepts and strategics? 

(■;,„ nonviolrn. stratcuics for change be effective acrainst 
near-monopolv of lorce commanded bv most governments. 
In what eireumstances? 

^1 Nc-.vs'.voc-k. Mny 17. 1971, P 24. Copyright 1971 i., Newsweek, Inc, All rights ro- 
s-Hved Ropr'Plod by Der""SSion, 
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W'lial iissun)|jtlnns .ihout |j()\ver and what \'alLic |)riarilics 
do voLi lliink pco|)lc coniniillcd lo noiiviolcni direct action liold? 

Wliicli mass niovcnierus i'or nonviolent cliani^e can he suc- 
ccsslul in addressing, some of tlie ills oT society? Why and how? 

17. An Argument Opposing Violence 

The rollowini^ selection is a statement hy a pacifist ^roup 
on the need lor and |M"acticalitv of non\iolent direct action lor 
the purpose ol" hririi;in^ ahout desirable change. 

There is yet another kind of force besides violence and 
la\v\ which can be used effectively to brin^ about changes in 
the behavior of individuals or (groups. NONVIOLENT DI- 
HI-XT ACTION IS ACTIVE RESISTANCE TO INJUSTICE, 
HY N0N\'10LI'NT NON-COOPERATION WITH. OR BY 
OBSTRUCTION OF, THE PERPETRATION OF INJUS- 
TICF.. ^riiis force has been applied by groups in many times 
and cuhures: bv Quakers under Cromwell, Gandhi in India, 
South Africans seeking freedom from racial oppression, 
Nr^rcK'S in the AnuM*ican South opposing segregation. 

This force is difficult to classify according to our previous 
definitions of kinds of force. It is force applied externally 
but its main object is to induce the development of internal 
consent to the desired change in behavior. Thus it is a sort 
of bridge lu.'Kveen external and imcrnal force. It contains 
elements of coercion in that it attempts to retrain the 
wrongcioei- bv obstructing him or withholding necessary 
coo[)eration. It niav even inflict some injury on the wrong- 
doer f'e.g.. the economic inj' inflicted on southern busi- 
ness-men bv the bus and c. ^ni store boycotts). Howe r, 
coercion, in the sen^f' that it involves punishment or tiie 
threat of punishment, is incidental. The main purpose of 
nonviolent direct actiow is to force the wrongdoer to face 
the injustii o of his behavior, to appeal to the good in him, 
and thus to eventuallv convert rather than to coerce ^ n. 
Thus it can be both coercion and persuasion. During the 
[)rocess of nonviolent resistance to injustice, the user of 
this force, whenevpr possible, accepts sufFerin*.; uiUingly 
rather than inflicting it. He does this to demonstrate his 
good will loward.s the \\rongdoer as well as his firm inten- 
tion to resist the wrong which is being done. 

\onviolent resistance is not based on the desire for vic- 
torv (jvcr the perpetrator of injustice, or a desire to force 
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,,i„, ),,(,, (lie place or iIh' pivscnt uiKlcido;^. It aims at 
(■(lualitv and justice \viiicii are -ood for tiu' oppressor as uvll 
as lor llir oppressed, it is l.ased on tl:e l)eiiei' tiiat injustice 
luu nis ln)di die oppressor and tlie oppressed l)y destroyni^ 
tlieir sell-respeet as well as their mutual respect. Nonviolent 
direct action is, tlierelore. a positive expression ol' love, since 
its ol.jeet is 10 achieve what is advaiitaiieous lor all and it 
a,ssuincs innate uoodness in the wrongdoer to which an ap- 
peal can he edectivelv directed, 

Nonviolent direct action is a lorm ol' force t'ieoretically 
availahle for use in mtcrnational as well as interpersonal 
and iiileruroup relations. It was used with spectacular suc- 
eess 1)V colonial India to throw off British rule. But. so lar, 
nonviolent resistance has hccn used only hy groups rcla- 
livciv deprived of arms who wen' therefore unahle succcss- 
fullv to offer violeni resistance to their oppressors. 

I'ven the most hcavilv armed now lind themselves in a 
similar situation since resort to violence has hecomc wholly 
impractical.' ' 

18. Pacifists Indicted on Draft-Card Burning Charge 

Four voun'.; pacifists were indicted yesterday on charges 
of hurnin<4 their draft cards at a rallv protesting United 
States niihtarv involvement in Vietnam. 

f.ach was accused of violating a Federal statute enacied 
last summer that makes it a fclonv to mutilate a draft card. 
Passage of the hill followed a wave of protests hy young 
peo|)le over the conduct of the war in Victn in, 

The New York Civil Liherties Union charged that the 
Government action vestcrdav violated the men's right oi !Vec 

'''".Xn '.Assistant United St,.ies ' ttornev said the indicted 
men would not be arrested hut v.ould be asked lo appear in 
court on .hmuarv 4, , , i 

Two other voudis have been indicted, in New York and 
Iowa lor draft card burninu, but neither has yet been tried. 

Tlie four indicted vestcrdav burned draft documcnt.s on 
Nov 6 atoi) a platform .set up in Union Square, scene of Icft- 
v.in" rallies for more than half a century. If convicted they 
nice"'scntcnccs of up to (iv. years and fmcs of up to $10,000 

.•• Quoted directly fror- A Working P<-.rty of Frionds Peace Committee, The Use ot 
Force In International Affairs (Philadelphia. 1961). pp. 11-12. 
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— [Uv s;mu' pciiallv ihcv would riskt.'d it' thrv li;ul sim- 

ply rt'i'iisud lo cal l V dicir c ards. " 

19. The Overthrow of General Martinez 

In lalc Api'il and caiiy Mav lf) l-L (aie oi' lht» most lullilcss 
ol" tin* Latin Amci'it'an dictators iound liis mi My powcM' 
disscih'cd hv a massive nonviolent civilian insurrection. The 
I ntcr-Anit'iicini rc|)0!-tcd ai the linic: 

After thirteen hloodv \ears. General Maximiliano 
Ilernande/ Maitine/ was Forced out ol" the Presidency 
ol I!I Salvador on Mav i) I)v a Force which he hardly 
belie\'cd existed: the will ol' tlie people. 

It seemed that the only will which salvadonnios 
knew was that ol" their master. Occasionallv a few 
trouhle makers stirred up a little discontent here and 
there. But it never i;rew serious, for the machine-c uns 
took e.nc ol it nicelv. 

Alter the [\iolenl| revolt ol' early April had bec:i. 
crushed. IlertianVle/ started his usual man-hunt. Aiiv- 
one sus[)ecte(l (M'ev'eti the i*er::Uest connection with die 
re\()h was hunted down and shot or jailed. Manv were 
tortured in an eH'oi t lo ^et the names ol* other s. All 
newspapers except i lernande/* mouth niece, Diiirio 
Nucro, were closed. 

Mvervthinu was calm, sa:.; i;;e oHu ,A rejj(:>iis. I'div*- 
three liad been killed in the rev<;lution, ami another 
score liad been e.\ecuted for complicity. But the repor: 
brouuht out bv relu^ees counted ihc executed in die 
thousands, an,, the numi)er ol' imj)risoned in still moi'c 
tbr)usands. 

Colonel T'vo Calvo, actUcd leader of the attcivipt, was 
dead. Dr. Ai tut*o Ilomero. bek>\'ed San Salvador 
teacher, l^elieved to have encouraged Calvo, was in 
jail, wounded and under sentence of deatli. 

On A|)ril 24, the countrv's students printed and dis- 
tributed a leaflet which called for a general strike and 
gave specific dii'cetions. 

'^■JOted dirf?ctly frnm Eric Price. "Four Pncifisls Are Indicted Hero on Drnfl- 
Card Burning C::,irge." The New York Times, Doccmber 22. 1965. p. 1. 

Quoted directly from Gene Sharp. Exploring Nonviolent Alternatives (Boston, 
Mass.: Porter Sargent. 1970}. pp. 12-M. 
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;i,is LMll.l. .c|HU.rci hv Nrusnrrk. uas lillod: ■■Dccvrc 
Un- a -cncial strike i.M luciino 1h.^|hi,,1s. cou.is. and puhhc 
works." Pan ol' ilu; text read: 

r |,asis of llic sirikf shall he -.'iicral passhc vv- 
sislaiRC noncoupcralion willi llio oavvvuuviU. the 
u-cariim of niouriiin-. llu' unilv of all classes, the pro- 
hihition of liustas. . 

15v shouinn the ivrani the ahyss hetu-ccn him and 
llK- iK-onle. hv isolating him eoniplfldv. we shall cause 
his dou-nlall.' Hovcott the movies, the newspapers, the 
national lotterv. Fav no taxes. Ahandon Government 
jobs Leave them unlUled. Prav daily lor the souls o, 
the massacred. The Arehhishop has been humd.atcd. 

The p.e.nnmendations were iollowed. the Inter-Amcrican 
acconnl continues: 

.\etin.. on their own instructions. hii;h school and 
universitv students walked out. Within a week the 
cou.urv was paralv/cd. Postal and government ofTiccs 
^vere vacant, stores were closed. -nrba;4e pded up m 
the streets: trains, streetcars and buses stopped run- 
ning. Hospitals were deserted by doctors, and the 
courts bv lawvcrs and judges. Women wore mourmng 
i„ the streets; and bv Mav 6. the banks and lactones 
shut down. 

The bewildered Hernandez, whose prac'ice was to 
tell his Ministers what to do. now asked lor then ad- 
vice Rcsi-rn, said the Cabinet. Mecklv, the President 
,vsi<med and the Constituent Asscmblv appomtcd the 
stocl:v sixtv-two-vear-old Minister of Delensc. Genera 
Andres I. Mcnendez to the Presidcncv pro (c,;;. ( .eneral 
Mencndez is not thought to be a front man lor ller- 
nande/. and is expected to call a general elcct.on soo.r 
He allowed U,r press to resume operation and ordered 
amnestv for all political refugees. 

Onlv'aftcr their erstwhile dictator had lelt for ..luUc- 
mala \vould .alvadarcrius j-o back lo work Fcv. men 
have seen their permanent departure hailed wul-, such 
iov In Guatemala Citv. nernaiulcz said he would be- 
aune a farmer. -I bear no ill will to anvonc." he saul 
fo'-tiiviniily. 

'.)3 
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20. Dr. Martin Luther King 

In liis A|)ril Ki. "[.cttcM' i'lom Hiriiiini;liani Jail." Dr. 

Kiiin said lliat he la\-()iv(l nonviolent ciii'oct action, which sought 
to create crisis and loslci- tension so that connnunitv leaders 
would he loretni to negotiate with lilacks. NonN'ioh.Mit actions, 
such as sit-ins and marches, would he used to drainati/e issues 
that peo|)le of conscience could no longer ii;n(MX\ Constructi\e, 
non\'iolcnt tension would lead to a dialogue hetween the races. 
In Dr. Kind's words, 

Ahi.si\-e ci\'il disohedience |non\'iolent direct action] is 
strateuv lor see iai cl..ini;e which is . , . lorcelul. . . , In 
the past ton vears, nonviolent ci\'il disohedience has 
r vieal deal oi' liistorv. especially in the southern United 
Slates. When we and the Southern Christian I.cadership 
Conierenee went to Mirniin^hani. Alahania, in 19G3, we had 
decided to take action on the matter oT integrated puhlic 
accomodations. We went .^nowin(4 that the Civil Kij^hts 
Connnission had written [joweilul documents calliiv^ for 
chani' calliim I'or the verv i'it;hts we were deniandini^. Hul 
nohody did anything ahont the Connnission's I'cport. Noth- 
ing; was done until we acted on these vcrv issues, and 
demonstrated helore the court of world o[)inion the undent 
need lor change. It was the same storv with voting ri^^hts. 
The Civil Hii^hts Commission, three years hcforo wc went 
to Selnia. had reconnnended the changes we started niarch- 
iML!. for. hut nothim^ was done until, in 19C5. wc created a 
crisis the nation couldn't iunoi'c. Without violence, wc 
totallv disrupted the system, the life style of Birmingham, 
and then of Selma. with their unjust and unconstitutional 
laws. . , . The irsult on the national scene was tlic Civil 
Rights Hill and the Voting Rights Act. as President and 
Congress rcs|X)nded to the drama and tlie creative tension 
generated by carefully |)lanned demonstrations. . , . 

The question (hat now divides the peo[)lc who want 
radically to. change the situation is; can a program of non- 
violence e\en if it envisit^ns massive civil disobedience — 
rcalistit .lilv expect to deal with such an enormous, en- 
trenched evil? 

Ma' tin Lulher King. The Trunu)"t ol Conscience (New York: hiarpor 8. Row, 1967), 
PD. 54-55. 
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21. Cesjr Chavez 

C't'sjr ('li.(v(V Mu' sou or ;i uii^rani liiiiu workrr. lias lor 
uvn- U'li vrars luvn ili.' mildin- \nvvr ni Im C ansa and t!>r luv.d 
^,1. t,,,. i-nitrd l arni Workrrs Oruani/iiP- Cmmnitttv. in Ins 
words, 

NonvinlriKc ( :m "ulv 1h' usr.l hv lliosc ulmsr cause is 
stroiv . . Whafs (lilli<ult is to 1k' tuHiviolrnt m lUc 
r.iusc" in tlH' i)atHc lor social justice: kuo\vin;4 wliat violence 
(,,,1 he .lone K) ourselves, knowini^ -and this is even more 
Jilli.ult Avliai viole.Kv cau he done to our lannly and 
brothers and our cause. . , . Nonviolence is the only 
weapon that is compasMonate and reco-mzes each mans 
V h niav he a Ion<4 time bclorc there is no threat 

„r violence to our uoi kers on the picket Hne. no intimidation 
hv the ..rowers [of Calirornia ;4rapesl. no allowint; strike 
hirakers^o cross the holder [between the U.S. and Mexico], 
Ikit we will win. we (irc winning, because ours is a revolu- 
tion ol mind and heart, not onlv of economics." 



22. George Meany 



lar 
lb. at 



C;eor..e Meanv is tlie president of the AFL-CIO, one of the 
.est labor oruani/.ations in the United States. It is his view 

Our members are hasicallv Americans. Thov basically bc- 
hr-e in the American svstem and maybe they have a greater 
stake in the svstem now than thev had 15 or 20 years a.40 
heeause under the svstem and under our trade-union policy 
tiu'v have hecoi. middle class. . . , So this makes the 
stiike much less desirable as a weapon. Naturally wc 
wouldn't want to give it up as a weapon hut I can say to you 
,,uite franklv that more and more people in the trade-union 
,no^■etnent-l mean at the hislicst levels-are thinking ol 
other wavs to advance without the use of the strike weapon. 
\'oluntarv arbitration. Tor instance.''' 

fj,-,n„,oU''n. . SMI Works." Inlorviow by Look w,lh Cesar Ch,..v';z. Look, Vol. 33. 
Mo 7. April 1. 1969, pp. 52-57. 

Goorqo Mc,-,ny Talks About S^r.kos. Poh.ics, .ho Fuluro." mlc^ by C S. 

wows & World Report with Coorgo Me.ny. U.S. News & World R' -0,1. Vol. u9, 
No. 10. September 7, 1970, 0. 59, 
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23. Chile's Strike Against Allcndc 

\u iiio^t oiIht I.;i(in Anicrit J 11 i I'piihlic s, die si'^Iit is (oiu- 
innn riinii'jli lu'lmcicd n()()|)s |)jtr{)llini; the streets ol the 
I .ij/lLiI litllli: Umi-l^.Is i;i('lM(|ts iU <j.|()iij)s oi (Iciiinnst I .llois 
.111(1 rli.n 'jjrji; the iiK^t'. IMc.xiul.is sliirlds, iliu not in 

C'llili'. wlit'ir (llr IMMinii ol |)r,i(rtll!, (Icrilot I'illu piolcsl ii;is 

H'i'^iicd lor luMrlv .i (.rn(nr\. Noi. tli.it is. muil last wcok. 
wlitMi llioiisands ol ('lul(\nis look to die stit'cts in di(> iaicst 
and most serious j)ul)li( l iiallrn^o vet to INcsidcnt Sah a l'-i 
A II I'll do ( iossoiis, "We arc on tlir xta-^r n| oi\il war." a L;riin- 
tacod Allondi' w.uned. and aldiouuii diat ( loarlv soundrd 
like Ti t'sidcni i.il hvjxa hole, diorc was no donviii'^ lliat Al- 
1«'im1o iat<>(! a soxcro t risis. I'roni Ariea in tiie (hsorl nortii 
to I'tiiUa Arenas iii ilu- Aiiiart tie sontii. ("liilo's middle 
( lasses wtae ( j viiiL; llastd! ( (aionuii ) to their ^'resjrlenis 
Marxist poMi irs. 

II"' MiMi Mt roi ml of troul)I(^ Ix^'^an niih a <4o\-ern: i.ent 
|)r"|)(»^,d to srt a a,"" tian kin<j, lirm in the isolated soutli- 
■ in ( itv ol AvsoM, 1 ■ aiiir: that siu h a slej) nii-^iit herald 
die na t ionali/a t ion ol th( ii entire indiisMv. Chile's trLudxL'rs 
'V. liked off the \n\). Allende's reai tinn \vas swill, lie deelareci 
a si, Me oT emerL'.ei'f \\ |.laeed 1 of the natinn's 25 pro\ iiices 
imder- militar\' eonlrol and arriNted man\' of the iriickcM's, 
Milt the irnekers' j)Iiuht striuk a remarkahlv res|)onsi\-c 
( liord with other Chile i- S()uee/ed to the wall hv inflation 
'which has soared almo-i 100 ptaeent this vear) and hv 
sevaat- lood sh( w ta Ljes* ( 'h ile's sho|)keepers ant' offiee wnrk- 
tas loii'^ht ha( 1 'I 'll' steel seretais on some NO percent (a 
Santlauo's sh clanked sliMt. and hv the end ol the week 
onlv a handful of lood stores. pharma( i' and a.soline sta- 
tions remained ()|)en f'or hnsiness, l)e • e the eiiorts of the 
armed t orees, (hauonstr aiors contiruicd to i lo<4 the t a I \ 
sidewalks, main' oi them hreakiuL; into raucous chants ol 
■'Chile is and alwavs will he a 1 rec countrv.*'- 



Other Ways of Looking at Violence 

This final section f)fTers a wuictv of cases. Some arc quite 
similar to those in the j)i"e\'ious sections. Hut maii\* of ihcm arc 
quite different. In what ways / Do ilu^se cases contribute w an ex- 
pansion (•{ our cateuories or our deflnitioti of \ iolenee? Mow? 

2'^ Ne,vsA'eck. October 2C. 1972. Dp. G1-62, Copyright 1972 by Newsweek. Inc. All 
rights reserved. P-'prmted by permission. 
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24. Is Abortion Murder? 

Whether or not abortion is a violent act has recently become 
a subject of hot debate in the United States. Even though the 
Supreme Court has ruled that abortion is legal, the controversy 
has not subsided. For those who argue that a human fetus is a 
living person from the moment of conception, abortion is an out- 
right act of murder. According to one Houston, Texas, obstetri- 
cian, abortion "is nothing but homicide." A psychiatrist claims 
that "The fetus is not a gelatinous mass but a rapidly developing 
human being.* In an extremely emotional article which op- 
poses the right of any woman to have an abortion on demand, 
Richard Smith argues that: 

All other human life receives legal protection. So far at 
least, we do not have minimum standards that life must 
meet. We protect the sick and the deformed from casual 
slati^hter. although it might be argued that they have a far 
less human future before them than does a healthy fetus. 
Iruiecd. we even provide protection for dead human bodies. 
It is illegal to dig up and destroy dead bodies. Cannibalism 
is not something done "on demand." Yet the fetus is dis- 
posed of in abortion as though it were cancer or excrement. 
If we safeguard the dignity of human flesh even in a dead 
bodv. a body without a future, how much more should we 
care for an unborn child, a child in whom a human future 
surges! 

On the other side, however, people argue that abortion is the 
right ^i' every woman and that it is not equivalent to murder — 
that a human life begins at the moment of birth, not at the 
moment of coticcptiotK Reverence for life means that we must be 
concerned "for the quality as well as the quantity of human life " 
according to one man.-' To force women to raise imvvanted 
children which they cannot afford to care for necessarily means 
that those children who are already alive will surfer. In c^ddition, 
reverence for life means reverence for the life of the mother. 

Quoted from "Abortion-Law Reform Is Inevitable — Even in Texas/* Christian 
Century, May 5. 1971. p. 548. 

Richard Smith. "A Secular Case Against Abortion on Demand.*' Commonweal, 
Vol. XCV. No. 7 (November 12. 1971), p. 152. 

-"^ Paul Rahmeier. "Abortion and the Reverence for Life," Christian Century, May 5. 
1971. p. 556. 
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While saying that abortion is not an "unqualified good,'* Paul 
Rahmeier does observe that "we recognize that there are situa- 
tions in which women who are pregnant against their wishes 
should be permitted to terminate that pregnancy in the name of 
reverence for life. Simply put: Does the reverence for fetal life 
mean that we must insist on irreverently abusing the life of the 
would-not-be mother? I think not. 

25. Violence between Unions 

The following news report covers a dispute in the grape- 
growing region of California in 1973. 

Teamsters union goons attacked a United Farm Workers 
Union picket line twice this morning in Coachella, Calif. 
The attacks were part of the escalating campaign of vio- 
lence the Teamsters officialdom has ordered against the 
striking UFW. . . . 

The Teamsters now have an estimated 350 people in the 
area trying to break the strike. On Saturday morning, June 
23, 200 of them mounted a bloody attack on a group of 
pickets. ... 

Union leader Cesar Chavez charged that the campaign of 
systematic violence by the Teamsters is designed to provoke 
the farm workers into a similar response. They calculate, 
he said, that this would create the publid image of embattled 
rival unions, each engaged in violence and that this would 
cut into the effectiveness of the national boycott. . . 

26. Hershey Approves Draft as a Penalty 

WASHINGTON, B.C., Dec. 21 (UPI) — Lieutenant Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, the draft director, stood firm today on 
plan., to induct registrants who bum their cards or conduct 
sit-ins at local boards. But he said eligible persons would not 
lose deferments merely for demonstrating or stating their 
views. 

General Hershey affirmed his position in a letter to Repre- 
sentative Emanuel Celler, Democrat of New York who is 

Rahmeier, p. 560. 

Harry Ring, "Grape Strike Having Irr dCt/* in M. Waters (ed.), The Militant, 
Vol. 37, No. 26. July 26, 1973, p. 24. 
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chairman ul' the llc;use Judiciary Committee. Mr. Celler. 
who made public the letter, protested the policy and accused 
General Hershey of "demeaning the draft act" and jeopardiz- 
ing the honor of the armed forces. 

Mr. Celler said that infringements of the draft law should 
be punished by arrest, indictment and trial. He said General 
Hershcv's statement confirmed charges that the draft law 
was being used to punish and discourage political dissent. 

"The draft was never intended to be used as a vehicle of 
castigation." ^h•. Celler said. "1 urge General Hershey and 
his staff to review this vexatious question before the draft 
law is further weakened in public acceptance and support." 

27. An American Paratrooper 

When we'd go into a possible VC [Viet Cong] village and 
the elder said. **No VC. no mines. " we'd say "Fine" and then 
push him along in front of us till we got out again. If he 
hesitated, we'd keep pushing him till he set off the first one. 

Paratrooper. 101st Airborne 

U.S. Army Hospital. Kishine. Japan 

28. Voices of the Klan 

\ don't hate niggers, man I don't — I don't. I don't asso- 
ciate with niggers. On the other hand, I don't associate with 
common white trash or Jews or Catholics if I can help it. 

Robert Jones, Grand Dragon. North Carolina''' 

I got news for you niggers. We're on the move too. I don't 
believe in segregation. I believe in slavery. 

Robert Creel. Grand Dragon. Alabama'' 

Well I've got a vv.^.fe, five kids. I wasn't forced to go to 
school with niggers. I wasn't forced to eat with them. And 
I want them to have at least the right I had. 

Klansman''-* 

The New York Times, December 22, 1965. p. 3. 

Quoted from Ronald J. Glasser, 365 Days (New York: Bantam Books, 1972), p. 75. 

Quoted in David Lowe. Ku Klux Klan— The Invisible Empire (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co.. 1967), pp. 49, 94, 51. 
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Violence: 
Possibilities or 
Probabilities? 

Introduction 

In this; chapter is a series of scenarios set a quarter of a 
century in the future — easily "vvithin the span of your lifetime. 
Each takes one aspect of today's reality and jnojccK it forward 
to present one possible view of tomorrow's reality. The case 
studies of Chapter 1 and the historical materials presented in 
Chapters 2 and 3 provide a basis for sensing the degree to which 
violence is part of our own world today. The theories presented in 
Chapters 4 and 5 offer some tools for uncovering the causes of 
violence in the world and suggest how difficult its total ehmina- 
tion may be. Finally, the opposing points of view presented in 
Chapter 6 should indicate that violence and its causes are viewed 
differently by different individuals and groups. These opposing 
views suggest additional difficulties in eliminating violence as 
an aspect of human behavior. They also indicate trends of 
thought and action which could lead toward what we present 
here as futuristic scenarios. 

These scenarios represent situations that could be logical 
extensions of or responses to violence and its causes in the world 
today. Analyzing the case studies and historical background 
material, and grappling with the contending theories and op- 
posing views, can all lead to a better understanding of what 
violence is, what forms it takes, and why it happens. Keep the 
following questions in mind while reading each scenario. 

Is this scenario a logical extension of a current situation? 
If so, why and how? What changes would you make in the 
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scenario to make it more logieally consistent? How would you 
categorize the kind of violence that is depicted? Is violence de- 
picted as justifiable? Can you support tliat view in this case? 
Why or why not? 

Which theory of violence best explains what occurs in the 
scenario? How would you complete the "incomplete" scenarios? 
Can you think of any nonviolent tactics that, if introduced into a 
particular scenario, would afTect the outcome dramatically? Can 
you construct a scenario that leflects your thoughts about the 
causes of violence and how conflicts can be de-escalated before 
they become violent? 

The Second Revolution ' 

WASHiv'JTON. D.C., A.D. 2008. At 10:30 A.M. On Sunday, 
May 11, it was announced on all radio and television networks 
that the President of the United States has been placed under 
house arrest along with two members of his Cabinet. It was 
further announced that two other Cabinet members, the Attorney 
General, the Director of the National Police, and a number of 
local and state government officials have been assassinated. At 
this historic point in American history the following manifesto 
has been issued, a statement which some people are already 
referring to as the Second Declaration of Independence. 

A Manifesto of the Afro-Ajjierican Communities of the United 
States 

1. The Afro-American communities of the United States of 
AmCf'/ica, through their agents, the Afro-American Army 
Corps, hereby declare a state of military occupation through- 
out Chc United States of America. 

2. All American citizens are ordered to desist from violence 
and to carry out their daily routines in a peaceful manner. 
All present laws remain in force and all law-enforcement 
agencies at the local level are enjoined to protect the public 
good. Resistance of any nature, from any source, to this 
occupation program will be immediately and forcefully sup- 
pressed. 

3. A provisional federal government has been appointed by the 
occupation forces to administer the reconstitution of the 

^ This %cen&rto is based upon the novel Revolt by Don Pendleton. 
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American nation. All authority at the level of state govern- 
ment has been disbanded. City and county authorities re- 
main intact and are enjoined to continue their functions and 
to protect the public good. 

4. Early formation of active and free political parties is en- 
couraged. Platforms of prospective parties must be pre- 
sented to the provisional government in Washington by 
June 1, 2008. No more than three and no less than two such 
political parties shall be legalized by the the provisional 
government. Party conventions shall be held between June 
20th and July 15th. National elections for the purpose of 
establishing a new federal structure and government for 
the United States of America will be held on September 1, 
2008. 

5. Afro-Americans shall not participate in either the pro- 
visional government or the formation of political parties. 
The citizens of the United States are reminded that the 
Blacks of the United States have been specifically relieved 
of all such rights by the People of the United States. The 
military occupation shall remain in force, however, until 
full rights of citizenship have been restored to the Afro- 
Americans by the citizens of the United States. The restora- 
tion of the rights of citizenship are to be guaranteed through 
unalterable constitutional provisions. 

6. The Afro-American Army Corps undertakes full responsi- 
bility for the military defense of the United States of 
America during this perio V 

7. All Americans, both white and black, are urged to end the 
hatreds of yesterday and to move immediately into a future 
which holds out the possibility of a better tomorrow for all 
Americans. 

Most Americans have lived through the past quarter of a 
century which has led to what may again be a turning point in 
American history. However, now may be a time when it is 
necessary for us all to review the events of the past, events that 
have brought us to the hard decisions we must face in the weeks 
ahead. 

In 1960 most Americans viewed theirs as a progressive na- 
tion capable of leading the peoples of the world toward a more 
hopeful future. America played a dominant role during this 
period, united to many nations through ties and treaties of dif- 
fering kinds. On the international scene America was a major 
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power, a power lIuu seeiniii^iy foiinci strent^th in uniLy with other 
nations. 

Durinii; this ncrioH America also seemed strong intcrnaily, 
finding sLren<i.Lh in a diversity which cillowed a number of irroups 
holding differem views to compete with oik- another under rules 
ol' lair plav. America seemed a nation where individual and 
group dill'ercnees could somehow manai^e to come together in a 
general national unity. Under a series ol" strong Fr^^sidents. IVee 
Congresses, and a strong national conscience America seemed 
to have I'orged a national unity that cut across group difFernnces. 

hi retrospect, this seems not to have been the case. The 
bright decade of the 1960s began with a dynanac new president, 
a challenge to eonquer space "lor all mankind," a desire to help 
resolve the problems of our world neighbors through aid and al- 
liances, and a decision to make our own country a place where 
all citizens euuld lead peaceful and Tree lives. It was a time of 
challenge and optimism. 

Tiien. the impossible happened, unexplained acts that re- 
vealed an underlying sickness. The young President was struck 
down by an assassin in Dallas, Texas. Within the next few years 
a major black advocate of nonviolence and the President's 
vounger brother were also assassinated in a growing atmosphere 
of Tear and mistrust. By the late 1960s most Americans felt a 
measure of guilt, yet no one blamed himself. It was too easy to 
blame others— the racists, the communists, the radicals, the 
reactionaries. U was not a bright period in American history. 
Abroad there was involvement in an unpopular war in Southeast 
Asia, the Middle East crisis, the energy crisis, the shaky mone- 
tary situation, and growing troubles with our European alliance 
partners. At home there were demonstrations, drugs, student un- 
rest, and finally, the urban riots in Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Los Angeles, and even Washington, D.C 

The early 1970? saw Americans becoming more divided, 
and national unity seemed a thing of the past. By 1979 America 
had completely pulled out of Southeast Asia leaving Asia to the 
Asians. The growing accords with the Soviet Union and the con- 
tinual financial crises caused by trade deficits and inflatior 
forced America toward a position of isolation in world affairs. 
Reeling from continuing economic crises and sickened by politi- 
cal scandals, the people of America in a special presidential elec- 
tion in 1980 elected as President the candidate of the newly 
formed American Liberty Party. 
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Americas participation in world affairs then deterioratod 
rapidly. In 1980 America cancelled all alliances and withdrew to 
"Fortress America" protected by her nuclear arms. By 1981 all 
of Southeast Asia and Japan had fallen to China. In 1982 the 
combined armies of the Arab Command destroyed the state of 
Israel. In 1985 the Soviet Union and the other nations of Europe 
formed a defensive alliance. Throughout, America remained 
aloof and withdrawn. 

By 1982 Coni^ress had repealed the Civil Rights acts which 
had been enacted earlier. During the same year the power of the 
Supreme Court was severely restricted and Bible study was made 
mandatory in all schools. In 1983 restrictions were placed on the 
ownership and use of all major energy-using industrial equip- 
ment. That same year the space program was terminated as "un- 
necessary and unduly costly.'' In 1984 a state church and a new 
cabinet-level Department of Ministry were created. The next 
year it was announced that any attack upon the United States 
would be met with an immediate, automated nuclear response. 

America continued to refrain from any unnecessary world 
contacts. In 1989 the growing animosity between the United 
European Powers and the Chinese Defense Association (now in- 
cluding India) resulted in a brief nuclear war which left both 
blocs devastated, In 1991 uprisings saw Whites in South Africa 
and Rhodesia either murdered or forced to flee into exile in 
South America. By the year 2000 most countries of Europe and 
Asia were still attempting to recover from the devastating Third 
World War of 1989. African states were competing for economic 
and military dominance on the African continent. In the Western 
hemisphere, Mexico and Brazil divided the Latin American states 
into two spheres of influence. 

Within the United States tensions continued to rise. By 1986 
all nonwhite citizens were required to obtain special identifica- 
tion cards. In 1989 the Attorney General placed the NAACP, 
CORE, the Black Alliance Party, and the Asian-American People's 
Party on the subversive list and most leaders of these organiza- 
tions were jailed by order of a special Congressional committee. 

Following the African uprisings of 1991 the American Pres- 
ident announced a state of martial law and suspended tem- 
porarily the rights of all "persons of African descent" in the 
United States. Under the sweeping powers of martial law, mass 
arrests of both Blacks and Whites took place across the nation. 
As in the World War II internment of Japanese-Americans, long- 
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deactivated iiiilitarv l)asi's were reopened as detention camps. 
Bv 1993 cverv Ai'ro-Anieriean in the United States was iivinn be- 
hind ixirl^ed 'wire and an estimated 70,000 Whites had I^een 
sentenced to prison terms by special military courts. 

In 1994 a constitutional amendment stripped all Alro- 
Amcricans of their U.S. citizenship. The argument was that 
"people" and "citizen" arc synonomous terms describmg the poht- 
ical body in a democratic nation, and as Alro-Amcricans were 
designated as not bcinfi a part of the '■.sovereign people" they 
could therefore, bv definition, not be citizens or claim the rights 
and privileges of citizenship. Bv 1995 the Afro-Americans had 
once again' become disenfranchised Americans. The ex-citizens, 
now declared wards of the U.S. government, were soon estab- 
lished on reservations as had been the American Indians at an 
earlier ])oint in history. 

The Federal Works Bill of 1995 established the "areas or 
reservations near large urban centers and provided legislation 
allowin" the forced labor of Blacks to be used to construct the 
large, g^av skyscrapers that soon became the hallmark of area 
towns In 1997 President Richards announced that the last areas 
had been completed and occupied. From 1995 forward no Black 
could leave the areas without a special labor pass secured from 
the Department of Afro-American Labor Usage. 

Americans had thus reached a seeming solution to their 
problem. Internationally America had completely withdrawn to a 
position of i.solationism protected by her automated nuclear de- 
fense system. The Navy had been disbanded, the Army had been 
reduced in strength to become the national police force, and the 
Air Force had become a mere handful of technicians manning 
the defense system. Internally America had achieved a level of 
stability. All Oriental-Americans and Arab-Americans had emi- 
grated or been deported by 1995 and the Afro-Americans had 
been restricted to a second-class existence reminiscent of the 
days of slavery in earlier American history. 

Although'certain physical luxuries were provided, existence 
in the areas had a devastating psychological impact upon most 
Blacks. The psychological violence wrought by their neo-slavery 
condition would seem to explain, to some degree, the passive ac- 
ceptance of their fate by most Blacks during this period. 

The Administration (condnued by popular acclaim) seem- 
ingly felt that America was now under control and that law, 
order, and a moral society for all "citizens" was a reality rather 
than a future goal. 
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Reports of the last few hours, however, indicate that such 
was not the case. We now know that a small underground, which 
had, functioned throughout this period, had by the year 2000 
begun to tormulate a plan for the organization of a black army 
and a coordinated uprising of all of the areas across the nation. 
Exactly how this was possible is not yet clear, although we do 
have some indications. The armed i'orces of the United States, 
reduced to an automated defense aimed at foreign enemies and 
active only as a centralized, relatively weak national police force, 
were quickly overcome by the attack mounted against them last 
night. Although it is more difficult to understand how such a 
black army could be raised and equipped, there are again clues. 
Each area was a self-contained living unit, autonomous for all 
practical purposes except for the existence of the white commis- 
sioners. While the police guarded the boundaries of the areas 
they did not interfere with the black area police who, though un- 
armed, were to maintain order within the areas. We now know 
that this lack of surveillance allowed the Blacks to organize and 
train an pjmy. We know also that certain areas were able to 
t^. ^on\c of their facilities to the manufacture of the weapons 
wiiic'h allowed the Afro-American Army to take control of the 
police checkpoints and arms warehouses last night. Coordination 
was undoubtedly achieved through the passing of commands 
from one work gang to another in our cities. It also seems likely 
now that certain white Americans were involved in giving assist- 
ance to the movement but the degree of this aid is not known at 
the moment. 

Whatever the causes that led to this morning's events, one 
thing is very clear — America is at a crossroads. Although the 
Afro-American Army has the ability to wreak vengeance upon 
America, so far it has chosen not to do so. Instead, the Blacks 
have given America a chance, a chance finiilly to iive up to the 
ideals voiced in the original Declaration of Independence and in 
the American Constitution in force before the 1980s, The choice 
is for white Americans to make. The Manifesto states that Blacks 
will not be a part of the present political process. It is up to the 
rest of America to decide how to re-establish democracy in this 
land of ours, how to ensure that all of our people, black and 
white alike, are guaranteed the rights of citizenship. 

This is the first uncensored news report this reporter has 
written in seventeen years and it is a good feeling to be able 
once again to tell something of the truth. I do not know how my 
fellow citizens will react to the events of last night and today. 
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For mc ihcsc happenings opc^i new po ..lOiliiies. possihihli 
putlini; America back on the path toward its original i^oals 
dividual rreedoni. dii^niiy. and brotherhood. 



The New Way 

"AH right, class, if we can . . . Good mornini;. William. A 
bit late todav. aren't vou?" 

'Tes, ^is. jennini^s. 1 stopped up on the third level to watch 
the metal'recoverv team leave for die surface. I wish I could go/* 
"Yeah," said'Tinimy liav. "1 don't see why we have to wait 
until we're 'sixteen to gel our (irst visit on the surface. And even 
after that most people get to go up only once a year for five or 
six hours at tnost." 

"Weve argued about this all before," said Suzanne Ames. 
"You guys know how dangerous it is up there with all of the 
radioactivitv and stuff. You can't even breathe without a con- 
verter and those are too expensive to let people run around up 
there for no reason." 

"l know." said Bill, "but I would still like to go up there. 
"Maybe," said Ms. Jennings, "although you've all seen the 
films of the surface." 

-That's not the same." George and Timmy chorused. 
"No. 1 know its not. In some ways it would be better if you 
could all see it in person at an earlier age. It might help you 
understand better. Living in an underground city like this isn't 
easy, especially when you know the kind of life people once had 
on the surface." 

"My dad thinks we could send a lot more teams to the 
surface to recover metal and books and stuff if we didn^t spend 
so much time on other diings." said Jane Riotsi. 

'^I don't think so." chimed in the self-appointed class scien- 
tist, John Murtillo. "We have to have the tank farms and other 
things in order to live here now and we need people working on 
new inventions for us. We're never going back to the surface; 
nobody will for maybe another two hundred years. At least not to 
live, they won't." 

"Maybe we can discuss this later," broke in Ms. Jennings. 
''Right now, how many of you looked at the chapter on frustra- 
tion?" , , 

"Ms. Jennings." asked Ken Hitachi, "I don t see how people 
could be that violent. I can understand it in older times, but in 
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198G people knew Lliev touldiK afiord a war, and psveholooy and 
psvchiaLvy should have heen around h)n,L' enough to have 
changed things l)V Lhen." 

"If Lhey hadn't heen so stupid the war would never have 
happened and we woultl still he living t)n the sm laec," said Jane, 
"Anyhody should have known that so many people and countries 
couldn't hate anti Tear like that and not fight in the end." 

"Thev knew," said ,Iuhii. "hut thev didn't know how to solve 
their problems. Look at the United Nations and all the con- 
I'erenees they held. They never accepted the truth tliat until you 
can get individuals to change and not hate, you'll never get 
groups of people to change." 

"I don't know il' that's true," Ms, Jennings added, "but we 
think it's at least part of the answer. 

"Ken, look at how frustrated Bill and Tiinmy arc because 
they can't go up to the surface yet, or how Jane thinks the people 
back in the 1970s and 1980s were stupid, It shows how^ difficult 
things might have been back then when people didn't really know 
the problem and didn't have the training in psychology that wc 
have nowadays." 

"Hilt we aren't violent!" burst out Timiny- 

"No," said Ms. Jennings, "but you still haven't learned to 
channel your frustrations propcrlv. None of us has really learned 
how yet. It's all still so new. Wc need more time to develop and 
learn new tcchnicjues, ways to help us handle any frustrations 
we might feel so that hatreds will never develop and acts of vio- 
lence won't occur," 

"The textbook said that violence doesn't have to be physical, 
tha', it can be psychological too," said Suzanne. "Being a Black or 
Chicano or Indian or even a woman in 1980 was bad because 
you felt put-down by others: it was almost as if you weren't as 
good as they," 

'That's right," said .John. "Mv Spanish ancestors were 
shoved around a lot by the Anglos. Even after the physical vio- 
lence stopped they still knew they weren't wanted in a lot of 
places. That could really get to vour head and mess vou up 
psychologically. It's no wonder they had all of that racial trouble 
in the world then," 

"Bill," asked Ms, Jennings. "How would you describe to a 
stranger what we are doing here under the Mountain to try to 
stop that tvpe of violence from happening again? What arc we 
trying to learn now that will keep all of the underground cities 
from eventually fighting as the old nations did?" 
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"Well we re trying to learn how to control our own emotions 
sc thai we can channel frustrations and hatreds safely We ve 
ea ned ^oo aUhough people still argue a lot. At least ifs been a 
lone Urne since we've had any real fights or anything in our city^ 
We might not even need a police force much longer, some people 

'^'"''••Ms Jennings." asked Tim, "do you think that people in the 
other underground cities, even cities in other countries are leam- 
in tl^s tool I know the radio transmissions say so. but wha i 
they're not? I mean what if our city and maybe New Sa t Lake 
S want to recover metal and things from old Los Angdes and 
t^erc isn't much left. Countries always fought over stuff like 
that Do you think that would happen now? 

••She can't answer that. Tim! Nobody can," said Suzanne. 
••That?rijht •' said Ms. .Jennings. "We don't know. We know 
that all of the cities are now teaching and using psycho- 
manipulation techniques." ,r.,.hnr ^^U\ that the 
••Yeah'" added Jane. "But my grandfather said that tiie 
wrong people could use the technique to control everyone and set 
iin some sort of dictatorship or something. 
^ •Yes. Jane. That could perhaps happen if we -e" t c-eM 
enough," said Ms. Jennings. ••Psycho-manipulation might hel^^ 
resolve the problems that once led people to ^^^^ ^°l^"'l>'; 
we don-t know that for .ure yet. It might indeed be used for the 
: ong ends by the wrong people. Psychological techn.qu are 
tools, as atomic energy was, and they can be used for both good 
and bad purposes. Unfortunately wc can t tell ahead ^^"^e what 
wul happen. NOW class, if you will turn to page 87 in the chapter 
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A Question of Freedom 

Unuf C°y, south African Alliance (formerly Jo- 
hannesburg. Union of South Africa). 
The Settiuq- In 1988 the black Africans of the Union of South 
I rica o e'in violent revolt against the dominant white minon^^^ 
Though lacking the sophisticated weaponry ot the Whites, the 
lareer black population was eventually to gain its freedom. The 
bSy revoluS achieved its aims largely because of the support 
of°ollr African nations and because of the failure o the Uni ed 
States and the European nations to intervene on behalf of the 
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South African Whites. A large number of both Whites and Blacks 
were killed during the eight-month revolt, while many Whites 
fled to Europe and Australia. The final result was complete 
freedom for the black majority. 

Since 1989 the South African Alliance has been governed by 
the Blacks. The remaining white minority has lost its political 
rights, has been restricted in its freedom of movement and or- 
ganization, and has generally been forced to exist in a position 
roughly equivalent to that held I ^he black majority before their 
successful, revolt! 

The following discussion occurred during a recent meeting 
of the People's Freedom Movement, an underground group ded- 
icated to freeing the Whites in South Africa. 

"I don't know if we're ready for any public demonstrations 
yet," said Henry Vanderhoof. "It has been too difficult trying to 
organize groups in the other restricted white enclaves and to 
maintain our communication links. It's thcjse damn curfews and 
Blacky's police checking our passes all the time." 

•'We've been through this all before," Wilhelm Krieger 
argued, "and 1 say that it's now or never! We have to make some 
sort of public demonstration of protest." 

"I agree," added Elliott Winston. "Our people need to feel 
that something, anything, is being done. We also need an open, 
public demonstration of our cause both to the Blacks here at 
home and to the other peoples of the world. We need to generate 
some worldwide public support." 

"You're right, Elliott," sMd Wilhelm. "Some sort of public 
protest march from our main church to the capitol to present a 
list of our complaints will get us press coverage without being too 
risky." 

"Nuts!" burst out James Chamberlin. "You fellows are crazy! 
You're going to get people hurt and maybe killed for nothing. The 
Blacks aren't going to free us because we march around the 
block with letters of protest. The police and troops won't even 
let you get close to the capitol and they sure as hell won't allow 
press coverage. There's only one thing the Blacks will understand 
and that's force." 

"You're wrong. Jim," cautioned Vanderhoof. "The Blacks 
have more people and^more weapons than we do." 

"They also rcme"ml)cr all those years that they were ruled 
by our parents and grandparents," added Wilhelm Krieger. 'They 
still have a lot of hatred built up. If we initiate any really violent 
action it could result in a bloodbath." 
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"I agree with you. Willielm." said i::iliott. "We're in no posi- 
tion to stir up violence. It would only result in a lar<;c loss of 
lives, with even cn^eater restrictions placed upon us, and would 
probably tail to generate die type of worldvvide support that we 
want." 

*'I haven't spoken up until now." broke in Hartwig van der 
iMeer. "but I agree with Wilhclm and l!:iliot. A strategy of non- 
violence is the only way for us to achieve our goal of freedom. 
Nonviolence is a moral force that cannot be forever resisted. 
Ghandi and Martin Luther King demonstrated that." 

"Well." said Vandcrhoof. "I don't know if it matters whether 
or not it's all that moral, but I know that it's practical. Nonviolent 
action will help our cause. 1 think that violence at this point 
would be suicide." 

"You're dead wrong." argued Jim Chamberlin. "You can try 
your way but it won't work. Nonviolent means aren't going to be 
effective. Sonic of us will be ready to carry on when you fail. 
An underground guerrilla activity is dangerous but it is the only 
thing that will eventually free us." 

Kpilouue: Three days later a crowd of sonic twelve thousand 
Whites gathered at the cathedral in the white enclave. One of 
their leaders. Klliott Winston, read a petition which was to be 
preseKtcI to the government of South Africa. . . . 

The Games 

From the EncijclopaecUa Prctharius 

The Macuwhia)} Tliconj states that, because of the nature of 
humans and the social environment they collectively create for 
themselves, it is inherently impossible to eradicate violence 
among indivirluals and groups. For the good of society as a whole 
it therefore becomes necessary to control it effectively. 

An amendment to the American Constitution in 1980 for- 
bade the use of drugs and other mind-controlling or behavior- 
controlling techniques in attempts to limit violence. The amend- 
ment defined these techniques as being unduly restrictive of 
individual liberties. In line with the theory that an individual 
must be responsible for his or hor actions, the Supreme Court 
in 1985 upheld mandatory death sentences for all acts of murder, 
and mandatory life imprisonment on the Dakota or Nevada 
reservations for all crimes involving physical violence. In line 
with the Macumbian Theory it thus remained necessary to estab- 
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lish a legal, socially acceptable' outlet for violence-prone individ- 
uals. The first such step was the organization of the ''death game" 
in southern California in 1987. 

"The Games," as they are now known, are the logical out- 
come of the original 1987 game (which was then illegal). Over the 
years the competition came to be held weekly in 100 cities across 
the nation. The average death rate per game in 1998 was 19.8 
persons (down 0.3 from the 1997 rate). The 'Victory Games," 
held yearly in the Wyoming Game Park, are now seen by an esti- 
mated 97 out of every 100 Aniciicari television vievyors. The 
estimated payoff for winners in these world-series games is 
$68,000. The Games have provided Americans with a solution 
to problems involving violence by providing a means to channel 
violence into acceptable and profitable activities. 

Through the Games (both from the arenas and from tel- 
evised game-park competition), participant and observer are 
able to vent violent feelings legally. Taken together, the strict 
legal sanctions against offenders of the violence restrictions and 
the Games* legalized activities have provided A:^.ericans with 
what is rapidly becoming a safe, violence-free environment. 

The following outline will give the reader an idea of the 
present scope of the Games in America : 

I. Eligibility: There are no restrictions bised on race, color, 
sex, or religious creed. All citizens over the age of 16 are 
eligible to participate. Competitive age and sex categories 
may be assigned upon request. 

II. Individvj>l or group categories of competition are available. 

III. CompeV-M..-; 'u the death or to first-blood may be selected. 
(Victory .:^;es competition is to the death.) 

IV. Competition terrain ctitegories include (1) water, (2) open 
areas, and (3) wooded areas. 

V. Weapons categories include ( 1 > unarmed, (2) bladed weap- 
ons, (3) firearms, and (4) mixed competition. 

VI. All competition will be broadcast and televised. 

VII. Competitors are awarded a percentage of the net proceeds 
from each competition. 

The Judgment 

"Mr. Johnings," commented Judge Rellingo, "I am somewhat 
at a loss for words. To be perfectly frank, I am not sure what to 
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do in your case. In my nineteen years on the bench I have never 
heard of or encountered a case of murder. It seems clear that you 
did commit what would have once been defined as second-degree 
murd(^ . Yet, the psychiatric doctoricians can find no abnormal- 
ities in your brain-wave patterns, no abnormalities in your re- 
sponses to the Groterian Patterned-Response tests. The National 
Bureau of Scientific Investigation has been unable to uncover 
anything in your personal history which could explain your 
action, although they are really not geared for that type of de- 
tective work. All of the educational specialists who ha/e testified 
during these hearings— all of the presently accepted educational 
theory — indicates that your action could not have occurred in 
our society — yet it did! 

"Our cociety has experienced almost thirty years of condi- 
tioning for the i-ejection of violence. You yourself, according to 
reports, received three years of pre-school hypno-conditioning. 
Throughout your formal education you continued to receive the 
required hvpno-conditioning treatments, to attend the required 
psycho-reaction courses, and even to participate in the optional 
program in psychic control. You therefore seem somewhat of an 
impossibility in our day and age. The court has been unable to 
establish a reasonable explanation for your actions. You would 
seem to threaten, to at least some degrcve, the basis of our present 
nonviolent society. Under our law we have no provisions for 
imposing an adequate punishment. In fact, we have no provi- 
sions at all for such a case. The court therefore wishes to take 
additional time for further consultation before deciding upon a 
judgment. We therefore ask you to return to these offices four 
weeks from today at 10:30 in the morning for sentencing. Dur- 
ing this period we request that you refrain from discussion of 
your case with the news media and that you continue your daily 
meetings with the authorized representatives from the Commis- 
sion on Psychic Phenomena. Thank you, Mr. Johnings." 
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Resources and Activities 



For Further Study 

Over the past decade an increasing volume of research and 
writing on the meaning and causes of violence has been de- 
veloped in large part because of the civil unrest during tlie 1960s 
and the response to our involvement in the Vietnam war. The 
following list of printed resources merely scratches the surface of 
this outpouring. The serious student of violence will find many 
additional references to books and periodicals cited in most of 
the works listed below. What will quickly become apparent is 
that we are still in great need of better answers to problems of 
violence at all levels — interpersonal, intergroup and interna- 
tional — than we now have. 

General Works 

Arendt, H. Oji Violence (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1970). 
Brinton, Crane. Anatomy of Revolution (1938) (Englewood 

Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965). 
Cior, Harry M. Civil Disorder and Violence (Chicago: Rand 

McNally, 1972). 
"Collective Violence/* Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, 391 : 1-176, September 1970. 
Partial Table of Contents: "Issueless Riots/* G. T. Marx; 
'The Paradox of American Violence,'* H. D. Graham; "Po- 
lice Violence and Its Local Support," W. S. Gamson and 
J. McEvoy; "Rebellion and Repression and the Vietnam 
War/* R. B. Smith. 
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-A Special Section on Violenre," Esquire, Vol. 68, No. 1, July 

1967. pp. 39-67. , , 

Fcicrabcnd, I. and R., and Gurr, T. R. (eds). Anqcr, Violence, 

and Politics ( En^lewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prenticc-Hall, 19/2). 
Fortas. Abe. Concerning Dissent and Civil Disobedience (New 

York: New American Library, Sii^met Books, 1968). 
Graham, H. D., and Gurr, T. R. (eds.). Histonj of Violence n 

America: Historiccd and Comparative Perspectives (New 

York: Bantam Books, 1969). 
Herto<4S, K,, and Artzt, E. Violence: Canses and Solutions (New 

York: Dell, 1970). 
Hofstadter, R., and Wallace. M. { eds.), American Violence (New 

York; Knopf, 1970), 
Hofstadter, R. "The Future of American Violence," Harpers, Vol, 

240. April 1970, pp. 47-53. 
Johnson, Chalmers. Revolutionary Chancjc (Boston: Little, 

Brown, 1966). 

Kirkham, James F., ct cd. Assassination and Political Violence: 
A Report to the National Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence (New York: Bantam Books, 1970). 

Nesbitt. William A. (cd.). Data on the Human Crisis: A Hand- 
hook for Inquirif r Albany: The State Department of Educa- 
tioT- '072). 

'Tattei. I Violence," Annals of the American Academy of Fo- 
litical and SoLza! Science, 364: 1-157, March 1966. 

Partial Table of Contents: "Some Social Functions of Vio- 
lence," L. Coser: "Violence and the Masculine Ideal," 
I, Toby: "Violence in American Literature," D. B. Davis; 
"Violence in City Ganss," W. B. Miller; "Violence on the 
Fanatical Left and Right," A. Forster. 
Pinknev. Alphonso. The American Way of Violence (New York: 

Random House, 1972). 
Prosterman. Roy L. Sunnvinq to 3000 (Belmont, Calif.: Duxbury 

Press, 1972). . 
Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civd Disorders. 
Introduction by Tom Wicker (Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1968). (Kerner Report) 
Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr. The Crisis of Confidence (Boston: 

Houghton-Mifflin, 1969). 
Skolnick,\lerome H. The Politics of Protest (New York: Ballan- 

tine Books. 1969). 
Taylor, Karl K., and Soady, Fred W. Violence: An Element of 
American Life (Boston: Holbrook Press, 1972). 
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"Violence in America/^ Time, Vol. 90, No. 40, July 28, 1967, pp. 
18-19. 

Animal Violence /Human Violence 

Barnett, S. A. ''On the Hazards of Analogies," Scientific American, 

February 1967, pp. 135-137. 
Boulding, Kenneth. ''Am I a Man or a Mouse— or Both?" War/ 

Peace Report, March 1967, pp. 14-17. 
Lorenz, Konrad. On Aggression (New York: Harcourt Brace, 

1966). 

Montagu, Ashley ( ed. ). Man and Aggression (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1968). 

Violence and the Media 

Alloway, Lawrence. Violent America: The Movies, 1946-1964 
(New York: Museum of Modern Art, 1971). 

Burnet, Mary. The Mass Media in a Violent V/orld. Mass Com- 
munication Report No. 63. New York: UNESCO, 1971. 
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Action Projects 

1. Plan an evening film festival for students in your school and 
their families and friends. Choose films that present as wide a 
range of views on violence as possible. Contact several key 
leaders in your community and an equal number of students 

. from other classes and ask them to form a panel of reactors to 
the films. (Choose a good moderator from your class.) Use notes 
taken on the panel discussion and audience participation to begin 
assessing how important the study of violence appears to be to 
other students in your school and to people in your community. 
You may find that designing a short questionnaire and distribut- 
ing it at the festival will enable you to form better judgments 
about the viewers' awareness, knowledge, and concern about 
this issue. 

2. Begin recording any one of the following for one week: 

(a) Television programming and commercials that cater to the 
viewers' supposed acceptance of violence as an inescap- 
able part of life. Note the time spot during which the 
example occurs. 

(b) Television programming that is seemingly devoid of vio- 
lence. Again, note time spot. 

(c) Newspaper accounts, editorials about violence. Note espe- 
cially the kind of news that makes the front page; is it 
more or less violent than the news appearing elsewhere? 

(d) Television programming and newspaper accounts that 
focus on nonviolent efforts to bring about change. Note 
especially the extent of this coverage, time spot on TV, 
and location in newspaper. 

Summarize your findings. Does your evidence indicate that the 
mass media has any responsibility for the often expressed view 
that America is a violent society? 

3. Do a careful tabulation of the number, types, cost, and 
general availability of toys in your community's stores that en- 
courage an imitation of violent behavior and/or that teach chil- 
dren that violence is acceptable. 

4. Form a photo-journalist team of fellow students who have 
access to movie or fixed-image cameras. Design a month's 
strategy for covering violent aspects of your school and com- 
munity. You might try to capture: 
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• corridors durin<; change ol' classes 

• catctcria during lunchtimc ( and immediately after) 

• gym and athletic fields in use 

• athletic contests 

• administration and counselors' offices and detention haii, 
and your school's physical plant, in addition to regular 
classes 

Those assigned the community might want to cover things such 
as: 

• service units — police, fire, sanitation — in operation 

• courts, jails 

• busy streets, stores, restaurants 

• waste treatment plants and garbage dumps 

• hospitals, welfare agencies 

The goal is to try to capture as many images as possible of the 
evervdav violence in which many humans are enmeshed. With 
sensitivity your team will be able to assemble a provocative 
montage or documentary capable of arousing keen interest in the 
need to learn and do more about these community ills. 

5. Visit a police station, newspaper, and district attorney's office 
in an attempt to assemble crime statistics for your community 
over a three- to five-year period. Study these statistics for changes 
or trends in numbers of violent crimes committed by categories. 
What factors might be responsible for these shifts or trends? 
Compare for differences by neighborhood. What could cause 
these differences? Interview police personnel. Ask them to share 
their explanations for the data you have collected. You may find 
that the police chief or district attorney Wi!! want to take the 
time to visit your class once they perceive the integrity and pos- 
sible impact of your research. 

6. Try to keep a record of violent events reported by the media 
that do not seem to be explainable by any of the theories of 
violence presented in this book. Bring this record into class for 
discussion. 

7. Have interested students in your class divide into teams to 
interview various groups in your community to collect representa- 
tive definitions of violence. Groups to be interviewed (at least 
three community people per representative group, but more 
would be desirable) could include physicians, psychiatrists, social 
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workers, teachers, lawyers, law-enforcement officers or officials, 
judges, bankers, prison officials, clergy, business people, corpora- 
tion executives, city officials, legislators, minority representatives, 
parents, and children at 3-year age intervals (5, 8, 11, 14, 17). 
A math teacher and his class may be interested in helping you 
design the interview form and assisting in cross-tabulations. 
When you have gathered your data and combined the results 
of all interviews administered, analyze the differences among the 
definitions: 

(a) Did most people within a group, lawyers for example, tend 
to gravitate toward a single definition? A similar one? 
Did some groups reflect a lack of consensus? How do you 
explain these results? 

(b) Did female respondents, regardless of what interview 
group they were in, tend to cluster around a particular 
definition? Did this happen with male respondents as 
well? How might this be accounted for? 

(c) Do the results indicate that age, position, sex, race, or 
level of education had any effect on how those interviewed 
defined violence? 

(d) What tentative conclusions, if any, can you draw about 
how different professions or groups tend to define vio- 
lence? 

8. Get permission to attend several meetings of a local ROTC 
class if you are not enrolled in one. If you are not an ROTC 
student, try to observe the teaching, examine study materials, 
and interact with the students and instructor in as objective a 
manner as possible— much as a committed social scientist- 
realizing that whatever you experience will be filtered through 
your own value screen. Kjep a diary on what you see and hear, 
what you think and feel about it and why. At the end of your 
visits, try to analyze the following: 

(a) Why is this course offered in this school? 

(b) Should the course be offered? Why or why not? 

( c) Why do students enroll in an ROTC class? 

(d) Could you be persuaded to enroll in this course? Why or 
why not? 

(e) If you answered no to (d) above, might there be any con- 
ceivable circumstances that would make you change your 
mind? 
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If you arc already enrolled in this course, try to answer (a), (b), 
and Cc) above. 

9. Collect, from fellow students, teachers, family, and friends, 
examples of violent behavior they have actually committed or 
have seen committed or have been ti e victims of. Categorize 
your collected statements according to the theories of causation 
in Chapters 4 and 5. 

(a) Given no definition by you of violence, how many people 
gave you examples that fit the definition offered in this 
book? How many of these people included different views 
concerning the nature of violence? 

(b) If you found it necessary to drrine violence for them, how 
many of these respondents gave you additional examples 
that did not adhere to the idea of violence as physical 
harm to a person or destruction of property? 

C c) What do fa) and (b) above tell you about the adequacy of 
the working dofintion of violence used in this book? 

(d) Do all of the i-^Fpv-^nses fall easily into your theory cate- 
gories? If so, vhnt might that indicate about these cate- 
gories? If no*,, wi^at ne\7 categories would you create? 
Can you construct a theor\ of violence, complete with an 
explanation chart, to go along with these new categories? 

( c) If you were given the opportunity to write a hook on 
violence, how would you define ihe concept? How would 
vou organize the book? What would you include in each 
of the sections or chapters? What significant changes 
from what you have encountered here would you make? 
Why? 

10. Invite representatives of minority groups within your com- 
munity — Blacks, Indians, Mexican Americans, Jews, for example 
— to speak to your class or to a school assembly on "Violence in 
American Society: Causes. Trends, and End Results." 

21. Plan a panel discussion around the topic "Under what con- 
ditions is violence justified?" Invite representatives from pacifist 
groups, minorities, the police, the military, the medical and legal 
professions, and veteran's organizations to participate. 

2 2. Conduct a research project, using some of the references 
cited in the "For Further Study" section of this book, and try 
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either to confirm or to disprove that "Violence is as American as 
cherry pie." Be sure to consult other sources as well. 

13. Over a period of several weeks, gather evidence for any one 
of the following data sets. In each case, evaluate your results in 
terms of theories of violence presented in this book and share 
your findings with your class. 

Set One: Using this book's definition of violence, search news- 
papers and magazines for evidence of group violence in this 
and other societies. Categorize these according to causes, 
numbers of people hurt or killed, value or amount of prop- 
erty destroyed, whether goal oriented or random, and 
whether the violence brought about constructive change. 

Set Two: Usin^ the same definition of violence, compose a list 
of feature films being shown in your area that clearly cater 
to the American public's supposed hunger for violent enter- 
tainment. Interview the managers of the theaters where 
these films are shown and try to determine whether or not 
there is a rise or drop in attendance during the bookings 
of such films. 

Set Three: Analyze the content of selected speeches of im- 
portant public officials at the local, state, and national 
levels. Keep a record of policy positions, words, figures of 
speech, or analogies that carry a violent message. 

Set Four: Attend as many school athletic events and watch or 
read about as many profes5:ional sports contests as you can, 
keeping note of the number of accidental physical injuries 
that occur and the number of fights or near fights that break 
out. Also try to record spectator response to any fights. 
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American Men (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Institute for Social Re- 
search, University of Michigan, 1972). 

Bohannon,Paul {ed.).Laiv andWar fare: Studies in the Anthropol- 
ogy of Violence (Garden City, N.Y.: American Museum of 
Natural History, Natural History Press, 1967). 
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The Free Press, 1956). 
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Free Press. 1971 ). 

Dollard. J., ct al. Frustration and Aggression (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press. 1967). 
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can Medical Association. 1972). 
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lence and Politics (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1972). 
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cal Violence in Comparative Historical Perspective/' Com- 
parative Politics. Vol. 3. October 1970. pp. 1-20. 

Friedrich, Carl J. The Pathology of Politics (New York: Harper & 
Row. 1972). 

GiK David G. Violence Against Children (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1970). 

Graham. Hugh D.. and Gurr, Ted R. (eds.). The History of 
Violence (New York: Bantam Books. 1969). 

Grinshaw. Allen Day. Racial Violence in the United States (Chi- 
cago. 111.: Ardine Publishing Co.. 1969). 

Gurr. Ted Robert. Why Men Rebel (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press. 1970). 

Johnson. Chalmers. Revolutionary Change ( Boston, Mass. : Little, 
Brown, 1966). 

Kahn. Herman. On Escalation, Revised edition (Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin Books. 1968). 

Marty. William R. "Nonviolence. Violence and Reason," Journal 
'of Politics. Vol. 33. February 1971, pp. 3-24. 

Masotti. Louis H.. and Bowcn. Don R. (eds.). Riots and Rebel- 
lion: Civil Violence in the Urban Community (Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sage Publications. Inc., 1968). 

Megargee. Edwin I. The Psychology of Violence and Aggression 
(Monograph). (Morristown. N.J.: General Learning Cor- 
poration. 1972). 

Moss. Warner (ed.). Violence (Williamsburg, Va.: The College 
of William and Mary. 1968). 

Nelson, Stephen D. The Concept of Social Conflict (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: CRUSK. Institute for Social Research. University of 
Michigan, 1971). 

Skolnick. Jerome H. The Politics of Protest (New York: Ballan- 
tine Books. 1969). 
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Spiegel. John P. 'Theoiics ol Violence: An Integrated Approach," 

Intematioiwl Journal of Grouj) Tensions, Vol. 1, January/ 

March 1971. pp. 77-90. 
Usdin Gene (ed.). Perspectives on Violence (New York: 

Brunner/Mazel Publishers, tor the American College of 

Psychiatrists, 1972). 
Van den Haag. Ernest. Political Violence and Civil Disobedience 

(New York: Harper Torchbooks. 1972). 
Von der iMehden. Fred. Comparative Political Violence ( Engle- 

wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1973). 



Resources for Designing Instruction 



1. Readincjs- Guides 

Blatt, Gloria Toby. Violence in Children's Literature (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: University Microfilms Dissertation Copies, P.O. Box 

1764, 1972). ^ ^ 

Coles Robert, et al. "What Should Social Science Teachers Teach 
Their Students About Violence in the United States Today?" 
Social Education, February 1969, pp. 168-171. 

Dante, Harris L. "The Kent State Tragedy: Lessons for Teachers,' 
Social Education, April 1971, pp. 357-361. 

Henderson. George (ed.). Education for Peace: Focus on Man- 
kind. 1973 Yearbook, Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development (Washington, D.C.: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1973). 

Nesbitt William A., Abramowitz, Norman, and Bloomstein, 
Charles. Teaching Youth About Conflict and War, in Teach- 
ing Social Studies in an Age of Crisis, No. 5 (Washington, 
D C : National Council for the Social Studies, 1973). 

Pickus, Robert, and Woito, Robert. To End War (Chicago, 111.: 
World Without War Publications, 1970). 

Wulf, Christoph (ed.). Handbook on Peace Education (Frank- 
furt/Main, Germany: International Peace Research Associa- 
tion Education Committee, 1974). Available in the U.S. 
from the Institute for World Order (see Organizations). 



2. Films — Sources 

A quick look through the current catalogues of major fill 
distributors will turn up many excellent possibilities for a medi 
oriented exploration of violence. The following are valuable: 
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Dougall, Lucy. \V(tt\ Peace Film Guide. Revised edition (Chi- 
cago: World Without War Publications, '^^"'^>). Available 
from World Without War Publications. 7. So. Merrill, 
Chicago, 111. 60649. 

Media and Methods— monihh (134 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19107). 

New Cinema Review — monthlv f 80 Wooster Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10012). 

C/w«.sf6'— quarterly ( 144 Bleecker St., New York, N.Y. 10012). 
See Macjazine — six issues annually (38 West Fifth St., Dayton, 
Ohio 45402). 

The following films merit special mention as data sources 
and mind-stretching vehicles for use in any inquiry into the 
meaning of violence. They have been either previewed or used 
in in-service programs conducted by the Center for Teaching 
International Relations, University of Denver. 

An American Time Capsule (color, 3 min.). Pyramid Films. 
(The last 200 years of American history, much of it violent, 
in three minutes of film utilizing a "flash-frame" technique. 
Useful for motivating students to create their own film 
montage of what violence means to them.) 

Animal War. Animal Peace (B/W, 25 min.). McGraw-Hill Films. 
(Explores concepts of aggression, conflict, violence, sur- 
render, and territory among animals. Useful as an introduc- 
tion to ideas of Konrad Lorenz, Robert Ardrey, and others. 
Questions why humans often go for the jugular when in 
conflict with their own kind, whereas other forms of life 
usually do not.) 

Chaos and Conflict (B/W, 30 min.). Audio-Visual Center, In- 
diana University. (Examines limited war and internal wars, 
crucial factors of availability of weapons and escalation, 
and spread of limited wars through superpower involve- 
ment.) 

Tlie Children (color, 7 min.) Time-Life Films. (A beyond-the- 
ordinary "save the children" anti-war film that leaves the 
viewer questioning his own responsibility for the violence 
visited upon children of the world.) 

Christians at War: The People of Northern Ireland (color, 50 
min.). Time-Life Films. (Frustrated expectations, conflict, 
violence, and fear; a chronicle of how and why the social 
contract in Northern Ireland was suspended.) 
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Collcfje Daze (B/W. 29 min.), Time-Life Films. (Yet another 
way of grappling with definitions of violence— a youths 
adjustment to, in this film-makers view, the "dehumanized 
processing" of students by American colleges and univer- 
sities.) 

Coyiferencc (B/VV, 10 min.). Pyramid Films. (An assortment of 
characters— businessman, cowboy, radical student, bikini- 
clad woman, Christ-like figure, and clown— gather around 
an executive-suite conference table. A blackout descends, a 
shootout occurs, and only five of the six people emerge from 
the fracas. Who did violence to whom and why?) 

Corrida Interditc (color, 10 min.). Pyramid Films. (A slow- 
motion depiction of both the violence and the majesty of 
a Spanish bullfight in which the matador becomes the 
victim. ) 

The Desert (B/VV, 16 min.). Pyramid Films. (A frighteningly 
realistic fantasy of a boy playing at war with the rusted 
remains of an anti-tank weapon on a deserted beach, who is 
shocked from his play when he discovers that the cannon 
is being loaded and aimed directly at him. Film's message: 
weapons are made to be used. ) 

End of the Dicdogue (color and B/W, 50 min.). Morena Films. 
(A brooding and fearful account of apartheid in South 
Africa from the perspective of that country's Blacks and 
Coloreds. Filmed illegally by underground film crews; packs 
a wallop.) 

Frarikenstein in a Fishboxvl (color, 43 min.). Time-Life Films. 
(A painful statement of how our culture pushes women to 
extreme limits in order for them to remain or become 
physically youthful and beautiful.) 

Good Niqht Socrates (B/W, 34 min.). Contemporary Films. 
McGraw-Hill. (The destruction of an old Greek neighbor- 
hood to make way for an urban renewal project . . . . 
through the eyes of a Greek-American boy.) 

Home of the Brave (color, 3 min.). Pyramid Films. (Another 
well-done "American Time Capsule" genre film, this one 
capsulizing in a torrent of images white man s dispossession 
of the Western Indian. A highly emotional, thought-provok- 
ing film on a lingering facet of violence in America.) 

jHiielga! (color, 50 min.). Contempory Films. McGraw-Hill. (A 
cinema verite ("film truth") depiction of the Delano Grape 
Strike which sought to redress the economic deprivation 
suffered by California farm workers.) 
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Living {Vivrc) (B W. 8 miii. ). Contemporary Films, McGraw- 
Hill. (Selected newsreel footage depicting the impact of 
international violence on the lives of people in various war- 
devastated areas. No dialogue: die faces of these people tell 
it all.) 

Living Off the Land (color. 32 min.). Time-Life Films. (A white 
father and son scavenge through garbage piles lor the scrap 
metal that provides their sustenance. A compelling docu- 
ment on both the degradation and heroism of humans 
trapped in a "pocket of poverty.") 

Mahatma Candhi ( B/W, 25 min.). iMcGraw-Hill Films. (A 
biography of Gandhi. Includes India's struggle for inde- 
pendence and an exposidon of Gandhi s nonviolent philoso- 
phy. Useful for a fundamental understanding of the pos- 
sibilities of nonviolent acdon. ) 

The Other Side CB/W. 10 min.). Pyramid Films. (A disturbing 
film experience evoking several forms and levels of violence 
acted out in silence within a bare-walled town square.) 

Part of the Family (color, 75 min.). Film Images. (A rare visual- 
auditory experience which brings together and gives mean- 
ing to the violent deaths of three young Americans in 1970: 
Allison Krause at Kent State, Carmine Macedonio in Viet- 
nam, and Phillip Gibbs at Jackson State. Bereft of polemics, 
it challenges the rhetoric of violence in a stunningly direct 
statement of what these deaths mean to three families and 
a nation.) 

The Rude Awakening: Brazil (B/W, 25 min.). McGraw-Hill 
Films. (Depicts problems of class cleavage, unlanded 
peasantry, and polidcal instability. Although the actors have 
changed, Brazil's problems remain.) 

Tlie Season (color, 15 min.). Contemporary Films, McGraw-Hill. 
(An indictment of the commercializadon of Christmas — 
violence to the spirit of a season.) 

Sky Above (color, 9 min.). Pyramid Films. (By juxtaposing a 
boy's existence in a city slum and his visions of running 
free through a forest, this film pushes the viewer to wresde 
anew with definidons of violence.) 

The Spanish Turmoil (B/W. 64 min.). Time-Life Films. (The 
first of these two reels (30 min.) is a first-rate account of 
why groups somedmes resort to violence to bring about a 
change in their condition.) 

Star Spangled Banner (color, 5 min.). Pyramid Films. (A high- 
impact depicdon of the meanings of violent death evoked 
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through the shooting of an American soldier on patrol, 
seemingly in Vietnam. Background consists of "Grass Roots" 
rock music version of "The Star Spangled Banner.") 

The Things I Cannot Change (B/W, 58 min.). Contemporary 
Films, McGraw-Hill (The cycle of unemployment, poverty, 
and social ostracism viewed from the perspective of a 
Canadian family in Montreal.) 

A Time for Burning (B/W, 58 min.). Contemporary Films, 
McGraw-Hill. (A gripping case study of racial conflict in 
a midwestern American city. Adopting the cinema vdrite 
film technique, it is a near-ideal vehicle for applying the 
theories of violence outlined in Chapters 4 and 5 of this 
book.) 

Time of the Locust (B/W, 12 min,). American Documentary 
Films. (An indictment of United States-sponsored violence 
in Vietnam, 1964-1966.) 

Tokijo—The Fifty-First Volcano (color, 51 min.). Time-Life 
Films. A kaleidoscope of images of the world^s largest city. 
Massive urban problems— pollution, crowding, violence, 
transportation— lead to serious questions about the city as 
an ultimate expression of humankind^s creative potential.) 

Under the higgemaiit (color, 9 min.). Time-Life Films. (Political 
assassination in recent American history is the theme of this 
wrenching film experience which attempts to capture on 
film what this film-maker believes is an essence of our 
times.) 

Vinoba Bhave (Walking Revolution) (color, 39 min.). Interna- 
tional Film Bureau. (A case study of a nonviolent move- 
ment for land reform in India modeled on Gandhfs princi- 
ples.) 

Vive La Causa (color, 22 min.). Office for Audio-Visuals, United 
Church of Christ. A quietly stated film documenting the 
United Farm Worker^s nonviolent strategy for improving 
the lot of migrant farm workers.) 

War Plans (B/W, 25 min.). Audio-Visuals Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity. (Deals with war strategies of massive retaliation, 
flexible response, and deterrence. Presence of nuclear 
weapons is accepted as a "given.") 

The following animated films are also useful in any study of 
the meaning of violence. These, too, have been implemented by 
the Center for Teaching International Relations. 
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Bacjs (color. 10 inin,). Pyramid Films. (Fable ol' a bai; that be- 
i^ins devouring a colleetion ol' objeeLs in an atLie. Tyranny is 
finally mot with eountcrl'orce. but in the end the old system 
remains. ) 

Claude (color, 3 min.). Pyramid Films. (A I'ootball-headed boy, 
tossed around by his i)arcnLs, devises an interesting revenge. 
Uselul for examining relevance ol' conflict and violence to 
child-rearmg practices. ) 

The Concert of M. Kabal (color. 6 min,)- Pyramid Films. (The 
setting is a musical performance in which Mme. Kabal 
captures her husband's attention through the deft wielding 
of a meat cleaver. Viewers will undoubtedly laugh at these 
violent acts much as young children laugh at violent Satur- 
day morning TV cartoons. Why, and at what cost? ) 

Crunch Crunch f color. 9 min.). Pyramid Films. (A satire on war 
and violence. Various lower forms of life devour each other 
in turn. Enter hotno sapiens who can slay them all but turns 
to killing his fellow creatures for wealth and glory. In the 
end. otfier forms of life devour him.) 

The Giants (color. 10 min.). Sim Productions. (An animated/ 
documentary-clip mix about two antagonists who plunge 
into mutually aggressive behavior aided and abetted by their 
own personal giants, who provide each antagonist with 
greater capabilities for mass destruction and for more crea- 
ture comforts. The question becomes who controls whom — 
antagonists or "giants?") 

The Hand (color. 19 min.). McGraw-Hill Films. (A hand re- 
peatedly attempts to gain control of a potter and finally suc- 
ceeds. An allegory of repression and violence.) 

The Hat (color. 15 min.). McGraw-Hill Films. (Examines the 
utilities of boundaries among individuals, groups, and 
nations — through two soldiers patrolling a boundary be- 
tween their territories. Good vehicle for inquiring into 
means now available for controlling large-scale violence.) 

The Hangman (color. 12 min.). McGraw-Hill Films. (Illustrated 
narration of a poem about a town terrorized by a stranger 
and the townspeople's resignation to his acts of violence. 
Useful for an inquiry into forms of violence supported by 
apathy. ) 

Little Island (color. 30 min.). McGraw-Hill Films. (Three char- 
acters — t^ood. beauty, and truth — arrive on an island and 
attempt to communicate with each other . . . with little 
success. No spoken dialogue; beautiful art work and musical 
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score convey the mcaniiif^. This film provides the basis for 
a wide-ranging exploration of many facets of conflict and 
violence. ) 

Miichinc (color. 10 min.)- Pyramid Films. (Cliche of human 
beings giving up their humanness to machines, but this 
film statement of that theme is unusually captivating.) 

No. 00/73 (color. 9 min.). Contemporary Films, McGraw-Hill. 
( An allegory of the dchumanization of humankind through 
strict adherence to values imbedded in concepts of "tech- 
nological advancement" and "efficiency.") 

The Pistol (color. 10 min.). Pyramid Films. (An engrossing 
statement ai)Out humankind's penchant for shooting instead 
of talking its way out of conflicts.) 

The Shooting Gallery (color, 6 min.). Sim Productions. (An 
award-winning allegory of the violence of political repres- 
sion. ) 

Up is Down (color. 6 min.). Pyramid Films. (A boy sees things 
differently l)ecause of his preference for walking on his 
hands. Adults arc sufTicientiy distressed to subject the boy to 
"behavior change therapy." leading to an interesting de- 
nouement. ) 

The Wall (color. 4 min.). Contemporary Films. McGraw-Hill. (A 
deceptivelv simple metaphor of how some people use each 
other as objects for their own ends.) 



The following are addresses for film distributors mentioned 
in this section. 



American Documentary Films 

336 W. 84th St. 

New York. N.Y. 10024 

or 

379 Bay St. 

San Francisco. Calif. 94133 

Contemporary Films, 

McGraw-Hil! 
828 Custer Ave. 
Evanston, 111. 60202 

Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center 
Bloomington, Ind. 47401 



Film Images 

A Division of Radium Films 

17 W. 60th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10023 

or 

1034 Lake St. 

Oak Park, 111. 60301 

International Film Bureau 
332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, 111. 60604 

McGraw-Hill Films 

330 W. 42nd St. 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
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Morcna Films 
African-American Labor 



Pyramid Films 
Box 1048 

Santa Monica, Calif. 90406 



Center 



345 Fast 4Gth St., .^200 
Now York. N.Y. 10017 



Sim Productions. Inc. 
Weston. Conn. 16880 



Office for Audio-Visuals 
United Church of Christ 
512 Burlington Ave. 
La Grange. 111. 60525 



Time-Life? Films. Inc, 
100 Eisenhower Drive 
Paramus. N.J. 07652 



3. Gauics 

Alternation. A simulation of the dynamics of internal revolt 
modeled on the domestic instability in Pakistan prior to the 
creation of Bangladesh. The game encourages students to 
seek alternatives to violence in settling intergroup conflicts. 
13-36 players. 3-5 hours. $1 (do-it-yourself instructions). 
Available from Center for Teaching International Relations, 
Graduate School of International Studies. University of Den- 
ver. Denver. Colo. 80210. 

Cassandra. Survivors of a nuclear war are trapped in a room 
into which is piped a voice printout of a computer instructing 
the group in survival alternatives. A decision-making conun- 
drum on whether or not to eject (and doom) one of the 
survivors is at the heart of this easy-to-run and inexpensive- 
to-assemble game. 12-40 participants, 2-4 hours. Directions 
available in Simulation/Games/ News, Vol. 1, No. 3, Sep- 
tember 1972. 

The Cooperation Game. A game that places a premium on group 
cooperation and sharing in order to win. 12-40 participants, 
2 hours. $50. Available from Training Development Center, 
2 Pennsylvania Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10001. 

Dignity. This game simulates the frustrations and deprivations 
of people trapped in urban slums. The goal of the players is 
to overcome economic deprivation and achieve dignity. 

Disiinia. Set in the twenty-first century on a different planet, 
this game is modeled on the issues confronting the Amer- 
ican states during the period following the Revolutionary 
War, not the least of which was "maintenance of domestic 
tranquility." 20-35 players, 2-4 hours, $12. Available from 
Interact. P.O. Box 262. Lakeside. Calif. 92040. 
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Extiuctiou. A board siinuhuioii f'aine in which phiyc-rs' species 
compete lor occupancy and survival in six different habitats 
,)„ an island. Kcv processes emphasized: reproduction, 
miuration. mortalitv, competition, prcdation, and genetic 
chanuc 2-4 players, 3-30 hours, $11.95. Available Irom 
Dept SGN -Sinaver Associates, Inc., 20 Second Street 
Stamford, Conn. 06905. 

Ghetto A stimulation designed to have students experience 
vicariouslv some of the dailv problems confronted by urban 
slum residents. 7-10 participants (more roles can be 
added) 2-4 hoLirs, $20. Available from Academic Games 
Associates, Western Publishing Co., School and Library De- 
partment, 850 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. 

Cms or Butter. The dilemma faced by national policy makers 
regarding how to increase the real wealth and well-being ot 
their country, thereby satisfying citizen demands while guar- 
anteeing national security from external attack, lies at the 
heart of this simulation. Circumventing potential outbursts 
of large-scale violence, either domestic or international, is 
one of the key stakes for which players vie. 18-28 players. 
1-2 hours $25. Available from Simile II, Western Behav- 
ioral Sciences Institute. 1150 Silverado, La Jolla, Calif. 
92037. 

4. Orcianizotioval Resources for Teachinq about the Roots and 
Control of Violence 

A. Center for War/Peace Studies 
218 East 18th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10003 

The Center for War/Peace Studies (CWPS) is probably the 
most active national nonprofit organization currently channeling 
a sizable annual budget into fostering a better pubhc understand- 
ing about the dimensions of conflict, violence, and change. As a 
research development, and consulting agency concerned with 
education about global interdependence, CWPS works with and 
through educational institutions and voluntary organizations 
across the United States. It promotes, among students and teach- 
ers in grades K-12, the search for construcdve alternatives for 
the fulfillment of international responsibilities, the resolution of 
conflict without violence or war, and the furtherance of demo- 
cratic values. 
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The Center's i)r()|4rains include: in-scrvicc and prc-scrvice 
workshops for teaehers: surveying and eolleeting materials suit- 
able for developing global perspectives; creation of new materials 
where the need exists: an in-depth project in a large school dis- 
trict; jiublication of Intercom and War/Pcaca Report; and joint 
projects with many leading educational organizations and in- 
stitutions. 



B. Institute for World Order, Inc. 
1 140 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10036 



For over a decade, the Institute for World Order (IWO) 
has actively fostered the development of curriculum materials 
and teacher training programs designed to help students in 
grades 7-12 learn more about the ubiquity and meaning of 
domestic and global violence. IWO's world order studies rely 
heavily on "futuristics" and value analysis, and focus on sharp- 
ening student skills of prediction and planning for preferred 
world systems based on the values of peace, social justice, eco- 
nomic welfare, political participation, and ecological balance. 

IWO also works cooperatively with other similarly interested 
organizations in co-sponsoring university teaching and research 
programs, both here and abroad, and in encouraging pubhc 
examination and support of world order concerns throughout 
the United States. 



C. A Selected List of Other Organizations in the Field* 



* The African-American Institute * American Universities Field 
866 United Nations Plaza Staff 
New York, N.Y. 10017 3 Lebanon St. 

Hanover. N.H. 03755 



American Friends Service 

Committee 
1501 Cherry St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102 



* Biological Sciences Curricu- 
lum Study Project 
Box 930 

Boulder, Colo. 80302 



Organizations which have developed collegiate curriculum materials on aspects 
of conflict, violence, and change during recent years. 
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Canadian Peace Research 

Institute 
199ThonasSt. 
Oakville, Ontario 
Canada 

Carnegie Endowment for 

International Peace 
United Nations Plaza and 

46th St. 
New York.N.Y. 10017 

* Center for International 

Programs and Comparative 
Studies 

The State Education 

Department of New York 

99 \Vashin<4ton Ave. 

Albany. N.Y. 12210 

Center lor Teaching About 

Peace and War 
780 University Center Building 
Wayne State University 
Detroit. Mich. 48202 

" Center lor Teaching 

International Relations 

Graduate School oi' 
International Studies 

University of Denver 

Denver. Colo. 80210 

Comparative International and 

Global Survival Studies 
School of Education 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst. 'Maine 01002 

Congress of Racial Equality 
200 West 135th St. 
New York. N.Y. 10030 



Consortium on Peace Research, 
Education and Development 
(COPRED) 

Institute of Behavioral Science 

University of Colorado 

Boulder. Colo. 80302 

' Education Development Center 
15 Mifflin Pla( e 
Cambridge, Maine 02138 

* Foreign Policy Association 

(FPA) 
345 East 46th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

Minority Rights Group 
36 Craven St. 
London. WC2N, 5NG 
England 

National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored 
People 
17090 Broadway 
New York. N.Y. 10019 

National Council for the Social 

Studies 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

NOW, Inc. (Women's Rights) 
P.O. Box 86031 
^ Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 

* Overseas Development Council 
171 7 Massachusetts Ave. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

SANE 

245 Second St., N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
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Sierra Club 

1050 Mills Tower 

San Francisco, Calif. 94104 

Social Science Education 

Consortium 
855 Broadway 
Boulder, Colo.' 80302 

* Social Studies Development 
Center, Indiana University 
1129 At water St. 
Bloomington, Ind. 47401 



United Nations Association of 

the U.S.A. 
833 United Nations Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

World Without War Council of 

the U.S. 
1730 Grove St. 
Berkeley, Calif. 94709 
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